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The World’s Great Religious Poetry 


Compiled by CAROLINE MILES HILL, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Introduction by Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D. 





OME say the present age is one of doubt; 
others, that it has no religion; still others, 
that the world does not know what to 

believe. All of which is relatively true. The old 
faiths in which we were once so sure, have, many 
of them, come tumbling to the ground. The old definitions 
are no longer accepted and the ground is strewn with the 
ruins of wrecked theologies and theories. The poets have 


always had a deeper insight to the religious life than is com- 


In them the Word has been made 


flesh. And religion comes best to many who are _ intellectually 


mon with most mortals. 
weary, when it comes to them in poetry. It is not strange that the 
poetry of religion should be the most natural and universal form 
of composition. The enduring themes that have been chosen by 
the great poets have been those related to the moral and spiritual 
life. But the poetry of religion is as varied as is the experience 
of humanity in its experiments with the great mystery of the soul's 
relationship to God. All notes are struck, from the heights of exal- 
tation to the depths of despair. Sorrow, sin, temptation, failure, 
scepticism, cynicism, inquiry, hope, confidence, attainments and 
rapturous fulfillments are all included in this complex assortment 


of the records of the soul's striving for life. 


From this point of view Dr. Hill's new volume, ‘““The World's 
Great Religious Poetry” is one of the most significant books that 
has come from the press in many years. Here is a golden treasury 
The great themes of inspiration, 
the search after God, faith, God in nature, God in the life of man, 
prayer, worship, sorrow and its comfort, death and immortality, the 


of the spiritual life of the race. 


future life have here their highest and finest expression. Here is 
truly one of the books that the minister and, indeed, every thought- 


ful Christian, cannot well afford to do without. 


Says Dr. Frank Crane: 


Dr. Caroline Miles Hill has gotten 
together a collection of religious poems. 
It makes an admirable book and one 
that ought to be in every library. Per- 
haps this is about the best kind of 
book on religion there is. For the best 
part of religion is its poetry. In fact, 
it might be successfully — that 
what is not poetry is not religion. One 
thing that strikes me in this book is 
the peculiar unity of the human race 
when it comes to the expression of sin- 
cere religious feelings. The is at 
an advantage in epecking of religion. 
For he speaks with authority. His 
feet are not tangled with literalisms 
and his wings are not clipped by the 
little pessimisms that exude from 
minds that are swamped in particulars. 
The Bible is essentially poetry. People 
would have less trouble with the Bible 
if they realized that it is essentially a 
poem, and if they further realized that 
a is more truth in poetry than out 
0 ° 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell: 


This is the best book of the kind that 
I have seen. Every selection is poetry 
and every poem is religious. It will 
be of immense value to preachers not 
merely as a mine of illustrative mate- 
rial, but even more as a stimulus to 
fine taste in religious reading and ut- 
terance. 


Rev. Frederick F. Shannon: 


I regard The World’s Great Religious 
Poetry as in a class by itself. Some- 
what familiar with similar work, I 
know of nothing equal to it in the 
range of poetry. It should be in the 
homes and public libraries of the land. 


Prof. William Lyon Phelps: 
I congratulate you on the publication 


of this book. It is an admirable work 
and ought to be widely useful. 


Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery: 
It is a great book. I deeply appre- 
elate it. 

Bishop Thomas Nicholson: 
I feel certain that it will have, as it 


deserves, a large sale when its 
worth comes to be known. 


Rev. S. Parkes Cadman: 


I radioed to a half a million the merits 
of this new book. 





The publishers of this book report that it is already selling three times as rapidly as they could reasonably 
have ex pected—an encouraging fact from the viewpoint of both religion and poetry. 


Price of book $5.00, plus 15 cents postage. 
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EDITORIAL 


Christians Should be Weighed uncertain, or is not thinking at all. It is doubtful, too, 
as well as Counted that church people take their religious obligations with 
TATISTICS of religious activities are always uncon- the same moral earnestness as once characterized them. 
vincing, for they are carelessly ooseubied in most Lhe new generation does not fight child labor or war with 
cases and experts would pronounce them to be ‘the same spirit that the old generation fought the saloon. 
without scientific value. The recent separate publication Perhaps most communities would report a decline in the 
of church statistics by Dr. Carroll and Dr. Watson indicates PeTcentages of church attendance. Not only are preach- 
something of the discrepancies that can arise from the ¢S sometimes stupid; the saints themselves are half- 
most careful use of materials which are produced by hap- hearted about worship or openly indifferent. When the 
hazard methods. That there are more nominal church fear of hell went out, the new motive which is to take its 
members now than formerly is probably true. If present place is slow in defining itself. The farmer talks about 
figures are inflated, they are doubtless less inflated than tain which never “filled.” On the scale it is disappoint- 
they used to be before fiscal apportionments prorated on ing, though it looks well on the load. Is it something like 
the basis of membership were placed on congregations. But that with modern Christianity? 
do church folk weigh as much as they used to do? Such 
a question is quite beyond the power of any man to an- Self Respect 
swer, but it must always be asked in connection with and Security 
optimistic statements of religious progress. There are OLONEL Amery, first lord of the British admiralty, 
facts to adduce on either side. On one side we will be re- was erroneously quoted in the press a few days ago 
minded that with our better processes of religious educa- as stating that the British naval objective could be no less 
tion, and with the decline of revivalism, we are now bring- than “command of all the seas.” This was rather too crude 
ing converts into the churches who are more aware of to seem true, even without the specific correction which 
teligious duty than were those of the previous generation. soon followed. A two-power navy was in effect an 
On the other side it will be suggested that the average avowal of such an objective, but the five-five-three ratio 
Sunday school teacher is a well-meaning person with a is rather a distinct disavowal, except insofar as superiority 
little better than grade school education and in a ma- in quality may be expected to make up for equality of 
jority of cases without any specialized training in teach- tonnage. But in pleading for increased efficiency of the 
ing religion. It will also be pointed out that the revival- British navy, Colonel Amery did say: “No self-respect- 
istic method is not yet abandoned. Disciples, southern ing power can afford indefinitely to be dependent on an- 
Baptists and others still pin their faith to this method, other power for its security and even its existence.” This 
though the rapidly growing Methodist Episcopal church is the old nationalistic heresy again. The precise con- 
has largely outlawed it. Surely Christians are less certain trary is true. Nations must be dependent upon each other 
about what they believe than they used to be. This for their security, and even for their very existence. No 
generation can hardly be called progressive in its religious self-respecting power, with the lessons of the great war 
thinking, in any positive sense; it is for the most part just before its eyes, can afford to rely for security upon its su- 
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‘periority of armament. A “security” which can be main- 
tained only by the loss of millions of men and billions o* 
money is insecure to the last degree. Since men have for 
some thousands of years been destroying themselves and 
each other with the instruments of their security, it would 
seem reasonable to try a different program. Perhaps we 
need a thorough-going reconsideration of the questions, 
What is a self-respecting power? and What is security? 


The Twelve 
Commandments 
oe house of laity of the national assembly of the 
church of England has approved the revised and ab- 
breviated version of the ten commandments, on which a 
commission of the assembly has been at work for ten years. 
But it went further and added two new commandments, 
the two in which Jesus summed up the whole of the law 
and the prophets, making the eleventh and twelfth to read, 
with equal brevity: “Love God with all the heart,” “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” The houses of the bishops and 
of the clergy have yet to pass on the revision, and it will 
be interesting to see if they adopt it. How strange that 
it should have taken so long to add the words of Jesus to 
the laws of Moses, the positive gospel of love to negative 
threats and thunders. Yet so it is, showing the slow pace 
at which the church moves, carrying its heavy weight of 
tradition and inertia. It reminds one of the proposal made 
at the time of the trial of David Swing for heresy, to 
insert a note into the confession of faith making mention 
of the love of God. The love of God in a footnote! The 
church does move, but the day is still far off when the 
truth as it is in Jesus shall be rescued from the sectarian- 
ism which obscures it, and shine by its own splendor, as 
a life, not a system; a personal friendship, not a row of 
dogmas. 


What “My Denomination” 
Has Contributed 

HRISTIAN Endeavor societies were called upon by 

their prayer meeting topic a week or two ago to con- 
sider “What My Denomination Has Meant to the World.” 
One cannot but admire the fidelity with which the leaders 
of this great society have through these almost forty years 
adhered to the principle which they early announced, of 
encouraging the young people to maintain their denomina- 
tional loyalty. With scrupulous care they have kept faith 
with the denominations, and they have tried valiantly to 
prevent Christian Endeavor from becoming a factor of dis- 
integration. It has seemed at times rather a pathetically 
brave endeavor to stimulate a waning interest in denomina- 
tional peculiarities and differences. The things that Chris- 
tian Endeavorers as such are interested ix:—practical Chris- 
tian service, the devotional life, congregational and com- 
munity enterprises, wider acquaintance and a wholesome 
social life—are matters which divert the attention from 
purely denominational interests. However, it has become 
rather a point of honor, we believe, for Endeavorers to 
make it known that their fraternizing with other groups has 
not lessened their attachment for their own, and these peri- 
odical exaltations of “my denomination” undoubtedly help 
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in this direction. Perhaps it would be a help (though 
sometimes a humiliation) if there could be a real study 
of “what my denomination has meant to the world;” not 
to us who are in it, but to the world. “My denomination,” 
we think, has held aloft a certain banner, cherished a cer 
tain conception, emphasized a certain truth, and these 
are our contributions to the world. But a contribution is 
something which one gives. These peculiarities which we 
severally keep are not contributions; they are hoardings, 
It might be well to consider such questions as, What im- 
portant truths has my denomination kept out of circula- 
tion through its too exclusive claim to them? And how 
may my denomination make all its assets and resources 
available as contributions to the world? 


“For God and Home 
and Every Land” 

CONFERENCE of women, recently assembled in 

London, took for its motto: “For God and Home and 
Every Land.” It was a most significant and eloquent modi- 
fication of the old patriotic slogan, changing “native land” 
into “every land”; and by as much as we learn to make 
this transformation in our minds, by so much, and no 
more, do we make advance toward world unity and com- 
‘ty. Here is a kind of repentance, a changing of the mind, 
which is fundamental to the making of a better ordered 
world. There can be no world organization without world- 
inindedness; until we do actually learn to think in terms 
of all humanity. The discovery that humanity is a family 
—not in poetry, but in fact—and that there is one heart, 
and one need, and one hope in all the world, is more thrill- 
ing than the finding of a new star out on the edge of the 
sky. Perhaps Goethe was right when he said that the 
woman-soul will yet lead us to the light. Perhaps the late 
Benjamin Kidd saw clearly when, in his remarkable book, 
“The Science of Power,” he held that the women of the 
nations will yet apply what he called “the emotion of the 
ideal” to social life, and transform the world in a single 
generation; just as Germany in a single generation, by 
its system of education, prepared the way for world dis- 
aster. Let the motto ring through all the war-weary lands, 
“For God and Home and Every Land!” 


Light Wines 
and Beer : 
LARGE sign which may be read from passing trains 

in northern Indiana presents this sapient counsel: 

“Our government claims that it has not money enough 
to pay its soldiers. It can get plenty by taxing and regu 
lating the sale of light wines and beer.” Aside from the 
disingenuousness of this effort to create an unholy alliance 
between the bonus and the breweries, ostensibly for the 
benefit of the former, but actually in the interest of the 
latter, and apart from the pusillanimity of an attempt © 
coin sympathy for ex-service men into capital for the 
liquor interests, the appeal suggests the need of an ele 
mentary lesson in taxation. Liquor never pays taxes 
Whiskey never did, and light wines never will. Taxes 
are paid by people, not by commodities. A wise t* 
is not only one which distributes the burden equitably, but 
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one which does not cost the taxpayers a great deal more 
than it produces for the government. From the latter 
point of view, liquor taxes have never been anything 
but a flat failure. Every dollar that the business ever 
turned into the public treasury in the form of tax 
represents many dollars drawn from the general wealth 
and not returned. It would not be easy to arrive at exact 
figures, but we would hazard the estimate that under our 
old license system, which some now propose to reinstate 
partially so that light wines and beer can pay the soldiers’ 
bonus, the tax that liquor paid was less than ten per cent 
of the wealth that it either wasted or kept for itself. The 
old Roman system of tax-farming, long since abandoned 
as burdensome and corrupting, was scientific and efficient 
in comparison with this. This seems rather elementary, 
but it is not too much so. It is not long since one of the 
supposedly cleverest weeklies in the country was lauding 
the brewing industry and telling how many millions it 
“contributed” to the general budget in the last year of its 
legal existence. Contributed? Paid over, perhaps, but 
scarcely contributed. Where did it get it? And how much 
more did it get? 


Methodists Start up Great Hill 
and Turn Back Again 

ETHODISTS have had mixed emotions since that 

day last November when Bishop Nuelson of Zurich, 
Switzerland, by an address to the board of bishops, meet- 
ing in Baltimore, elicited from that statesmanly body of 
ecclesiastics the unanimous approval of his suggestion to 
send a deputation of bishops to the All Russian Congress 
of the Living Church. Were the wary bishops caught off 
guard by the influence of their colleague’s moving and 
plausible account of his visit to the Living church leaders 
in Moscow? He laid before them an invitation from the 
patriarch to send official representatives of Methodism who 
might study the Russian situation and bring whatever 
counsel their friendly feelings might suggest. It looked 
like a great opportunity for Methodism whose polity 
might conceivably adapt itself to a liberalized Russian 
religious movement more comfortably than the Anglican 
er any one of the more congregationally organized 
Protestant churches could hope to do. Here was a 
chance, possibly. for militant Methodism to win a nation 
ina day. Here, too, in addition to world-wide denomina- 
tional considerations, was an opportunity to render a piece 
of service to the distraught Russian church on one 
hand and confused western opinion on the other. So the 
bishops appointed the deputation consisting of Bishops 
Nuelson, Blake of Paris, and Bast of Copenhagen, to bear 
the greetings and good will of Methodism to the Living 
church congress and confer with the congress upon what- 
ever matters might arise. Later, President Merlin, of 
Boston University, and Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of 
Zion’s Herald, were added to the deputation. It seemed 
like a courageous thing for a body of sedate bishops of 
the most powerful religious body in America to do. Con- 
ventional religious opinion in this country is so powerfully 
affected by propaganda, and so almost invariably reflects 
the policy of our political government, that this unconven- 
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tional action of the Methodist bishops was generally re- 
garded as both admirable and extraordinary. 


The Bishops’ 
Cold Feet 
Bur the bishops, it now seems, could not face the conse- 
quences of their brave and Christian decision. It gave 
them the appearance of being in friendly association with 
a nondescript church whose breath of life was reputed to 
be drawn from the detested bolshevik Russian state. Re- 
spectable, bourgeois Methodism could hardly endure the 
sight of itself in this role, any more than any of our bour- 
geois churches could have endured it, and the bishops soon 
felt the decisive pressure of church opinion. The deputation 
was halted at Paris. Two members, however, Bishop Blake 
and Dr. Hartman, evidently went on to Moscow, for the 
dispatches tell of a sympathetic speech made by Bishop 
Blake at a session of the congress and of his being em- 
braced by a robed ecclesiastic upon its conclusion. The 
whole official mind of the Methodist church was pro- 
foundly agitated by Bishop Blake’s speech, registering, no 
doubt, the agitation of the respectable membership of this 
great communion whose feelings were outraged at the 
picture of a Methodist bishop standing amid the ecclesias- 
tical defenders of the soviet government and conferring 
with them on the things of the kingdom of God. The 
board of bishops was in session in Kansas at the time the 
reports from Moscow came through. An excited secret 
session was held which resulted in a cable being sent re- 
calling Bishop Blake, and in an announcement disavowing 
any churchly responsibility for what he had said or done. 
How any one whose vision is not perverted by official 
mindedness could question Bishop Blake’s soundness of 
judgment and feeling in going to Moscow and conferring 
without prejudice with the Russian Christians who had 
invited him to come we do not see. What good can be 
accomplished by a policy of hands off, like that announced 
by the Federal Council of Churches? It seemed for the 
time as if the Methodists had broken the fetters of fear 
and respectability which bind the soul of the American 
church, and had started on the way of a genuinely Chris- 
tian adventure. But the recent intensification of propa- 
ganda revolving about the execution of a Roman Catholic 
priest took the courage out of them and they fell from 
grace. Meantime we express an opinion: that Bishop 
Blake will not respond to the “recall” until he is ready, 
and when he does come out of Russia he will have some- 
thing to say. 


Back to the 
Farm 
AST year two million people migrated from the coun- 
try to the cities in the United States, and eight hun- 
dred thousand from city to country. The rural districts 
showed an excess of births over deaths amounting to near- 
ly seven hundred thousand. Net loss in rural and small 
town population, about a half a million. Meanwhile wages 
are being increased in the packing, textile and steel indus- 
tries on account of the shortage of labor, building activi- 
ty in the cities continues, any considerable increase in the 
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supply of labor by immigration is prevented by the quotas, 
and the pull of the city upon country-men who are young 
enough, flexible enough to make the change or skilled 
enough to do the work, becomes stronger. One won- 
ders how the food supply is going to be kept up. Farmers 
seem less settled than formerly. One-fifth of the farms 
in the whole country changed occupants last year, and 
half of these changed owrers. There is an increase in 
the acreage worked by tenant-farmers, a system generally 
bad for the land for all parties concerned. The migration 
to the city is not all drawn from the farms, for the enum- 
eration classes the small towns with the rural districts. 
But on the other hand the eight thousand who have de- 
serted the cities include a variety of types: well-to-do peo- 
ple moving (often only nominally) to country homes or 
to small towns near the cities to escape city taxes and en- 
joy other joys of country life; some country-bred people 
who have tried the city, failed, and are going back; young 
men with the newer type of scientific training in agricul- 
ture; weary book-keepers and clerks, lured by the call of 
“five acres and liberty” and the prospect of a few chick- 
ens, a cow and a garden or a little orchard; some have gone 
west to raise oranges, almonds, walnuts or dates. The 
number of accessions to the army of serious farmers who 
produce the staple crops is not large and the losses are 
constant. It is a serious problem, and one not to be solvec 
by the issuing of any amount of rose-colored country-life 
propaganda. 


Toward a Firmer Inter- 
national Policy 


T is apparent that the national administration is feel- 
| ing the rising tide of public sentiment in favor of a 

constructive and courageous attitude toward European 
affairs, and yet lacks the insight and determination to meet 
the emergency. For the first two years of its tenure of 
office it took refuge in the comfortable notion that it had 
received a decisive mandate from the nation to keep out 
of all but the most formal relations with other nations. 
It now becomes evident to any open-minded student of 
public affairs that such a bland and complacent interpreta- 
tion even of the last national election is not to be so easily 
and happily accepted. And whatever may have been the 
mood of the people at that time, a marked change has 
taken place during the past few months, and there is a 
growing sense of restlessness and resentment that the 
government seems to find no way of exercising the im- 
mense moral leadership to which the nation is entitled in 
the councils of the world, and which the people of Europe 
and Asia have all along been most anxious to see America 
demonstrate. 

In spite of all tokens of assent to the ideal of our respon- 
sibility in the present tragic world situation, the steps 
taken by President Harding’s administration to satisfy 
this sentiment have been of the most timid and hesitant 
We have been assured by an ambassador at the 
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foremost court in the old world that the United States 
proposes to make no compacts with other nations either 
by explicit statement or by implication. The secretary 
of state has made clear his view that this country is doing 
all that it can undertake in the interest of world adjust- 
ment. And the jingo press of the land has raised an 
incessant clamor in behalf of the policy of isolation and 
detachment. With the exception of the considerable sums 
contributed for relief work in the near orient and certain 
sections of Europe, America has allowed events and cir- 
cumstances to euchre her into the taking of a role which 
seems to the rest of the nations indistinguishable from that 
of the priest and the Levite on the highway of the world. 


And yet it has been increasingry manifest that such a 
role does not meet the approval of the nation. Stirred by 
a growing sentiment of self-criticism, the President in a 
recent utterance has conceded that the plebiscite of two 
years ago cannot be regarded as a mandate against helpful 
cooperation with the nations of Europe in their anxious 
efforts toward world reconstruction. In statements hardly 
dry from the press Mr. Harding has made clear his con- 
viction that it is impossible for America to remain aloof 
from the rest of the world, and that there are international 
obligations thrust upon the United States which cannot be 
ignored. He intimates that it is his growing belief that 
in this age, with peoples of all lands in close contact, when 
it is possible to fly across the American continent in less 
than thirty hours, when the cable and the radio make com- 
munication among all nations almost instantaneous, and 
when problems of commerce are universal, the idea of any 
great nation living in a shell is unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

The plans which the administration proposes to meet 
this situation are mild and unimaginative enough. Fearful 
of any seeming acknowledgement of the league of nations 
as a possible solution of the difficulty it has gone so far 
as to appoint American members on certain committees 
of the league which are actually operating efficiently in cer- 
tain areas of international cooperation. With a somewhat 
more positive touch of adventure comes the President’s 
proposal of participation in the world court. To be sure 
this proposal was made to congress too late to secure any 
action before the expiration of the life of the body to 
which it was presented. But it may at least promote 
such consideration from the nation and the next congress 
as to lead to its approval. At best, however, this is a 
very tepid draught to nourish the anemic world-state. 
After all the reservations which Mr. Hughes has formulat- 
ed as conditions of America’s adherence to the court, one 
wonders that any serious opposition could exist. The court 
apparently has no teeth either to make jurisdiction com- 
pulsory or to execute its decrees. On this account The 
Christian Century, on its part. while not opposing our 
entrance confesses to an indifferent attitude. Yet the viru- 
lence of the opposition manifested by political bitter-enders 
and stand-pat journals is proof of the courage and aggres- 
siveness needed in administration circles to lead the nation 
out of the impasse into which our sorry controversy over 
the league of nations involved us. 
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We have had of late some eminent visitors from abroad 
urging us to enter the league of nations. These inter- 
preters of European conditions find America greatly divid- 
ed on the question of the league, and of international 
affairs in general. Not all of them interpret the inaction 
of this country as cowardice or selfishness. It is partic- 
ularly grateful that Lord Robert Cecil on his return to 
England while reporting that he had observed no percepti- 
ble change in the American attitude toward the league of 
nations told his countrymen that America’s heart was 
not wrong on international questions. Our divisions of 
opinion grow out of differences as to the methods that 
promise really to help, not out of differences of disposition 
toward our world duty. In this interpretation we are sure 
that Lord Robert is right. The conscience of the nation 
is longing for an imaginative and leader-like statesmanship 
at Washington to point the way in which America may 
discharge its world responsibilities. 

It is becoming clear that the nation is growing impatient 
to have some program outlined. The feeling daily becomes 
more intense that the world situation is increasing in peril 
with every hour, and that it is in danger of involving us 
in another war worse than the one through which we have 
just come. If the moral support, not to say the leadership, 
of America is withheld indefinitely, and the conditions in 
Europe and the near orient are allowed to drift as they 
are now drifting, it is only a question of time, and short 
time at that, until an incident as slight as that of Saravajo 
in 1914 may start another world conflagration. The nerves 
of the nations are on edge. Even the sufferings of the 
war have not taught the terrible lesson of the criminal 
nature of all war, and its suicidal issues. And if such 
a war is started, it is no more possible for America to 
evade its lure than it was in 1917. In spite of our peace 
sentiments and the desperate efforts of the national leaders 
at that time, the sentiment of the people gradually de- 
manded the privilege of taking up the gage of battle. If 
another war comes, a fresh baptism of blood, only on a 
vaster scale, would be unescapable. The only safeguard 
against such a castastrophe for us is not evasion of con- 
tact, for that is impossible. It is wise and constructive 
participation in the councils of the nations, such as will 
reveal that moral leadership which America alone is in 
position to exercise. 

The President declares that the league of nations ques- 
tion was settled by the Republican victory of 1920—settled 
with utter finality. But the Republican platform and Mr. 
Harding’s candidatorial speeches led the nation to expect 
that some alternative plan, constructive and positive, would 
be proposed through which the conscience of this nation 
could express itself adequately. No such plan has been 
forthcoming. The innocuous world court and our nib- 
bling committee connection with the league are but faint 
and doubtful gestures. It is the administration’s para- 


mount duty to fulfill its promises and propose an alter- 
native course of action which shall end at once the present 
unhappy and inhibitive aloofness of the United States. 

It will require no small degree of courage to take this 
course. The attitude of several of the senior statesmen 
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of the President’s party has been adverse from the be- 
ginning. There are still certain bitter-enders who pro- 
claim their unalterable hostility to any form of participa- 
tion in the affairs of Europe. Reactionary journals like 
the Chicago Tribune are of one voice on this theme. But 
they do not speak for the moral convictions of the nation. 
The administration confronts this alternative: The danger 
of losing the moment of opportunity to assist the worried, 
harrassed, nervous and bickering nations of Europe to 
a calmer, more equitable and more ethical frame of mind. 
The peril of allowing the old world to slip back from a 
half achieved peace to a renewal of war. The tragic possi- 
bility that in trying to avoid responsibility we may lose 
our divinely given chance and our own soul as well. 


Freedom of Contract 


HE supreme court, in giving its five-to-four decision 

on the minimum wage law for women which congress 

had enacted for the District of Columbia, held that 
it was unconstitutional because it limited freedom of con- 
tract. This excuse for annulling legislation devised for the 
protection of labor is time-honored but not entitled to 
veneration on any other account. The dissenting opinions 
of Justice Taft and Justice Holmes expose the fallacy of 
the argument with great completeness. 

It is perfectly true that any law prescribing the condi- 
tions under which work shall be done, the minimum age 
of the persons by whom it may be done, the hours within 
which it shall be done, or the rate of pay for which it may 
be done, acts as a prohibition against contracts upon terms 
in conflict with the provisions that is precisely the purpose 
of the law. Laws against usury involve a similar apparent 
invasion of the right of contract. But most legislative bod- 
ies and most courts discovered long ago that there is no real 
freedom of contract between an individual workman and a 
powerful employer, especially when there is a surplus of la- 
bor. The worker’s life is at stake, and he cannot wait. The 
employer’s profits are involved and, having accumulated 
capital to tide him over, he can wait. Capital means abil- 
ity to wait, and without ability to wait there is no real 
freedom of contract. A shipwrecked sailor clinging to the 
gunwale of a life-boat cannot drive a bargain with his 
rescuers if they demand pay. He has no margin of safety 
within which to negotiate; he has no real liberty of con- 
tract because he cannot wait. The desperately sick and 
the badly injured, holding to life with a frail grasp, are 
not free to enter into a contract with the physician upon 
equal terms. No court would sustain a contract made in 
imminent fear of death. The wage-earner with little ac- 
cumulated resource must work today, on whatever terms 
he can get, if he would eat tomorrow. Because he cannot 
wait, he cannot effectively bargain. His legal freedom of 
contract is a tantalizing fiction. 

So legislatures have not hesitated to enact laws for the 
protection of those who, because they cannot wait, are al- 
ready deprived of the power of contracting freely, and 
courts have not hesitated to hold such laws constitutional. 
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Thus the courts have upheld laws fixing maximum hours 
of employment, establishing minimum ages for employ- 
ment in certain industries, forbidding night work for wom- 
en and children in certain cases, prohibiting payment of 
sailors in advance—on account of their supposed habit of 
spending it all on their first shore-leave—requiring that 
store-orders given in payment of wages should be redeem- 
able in cash, forbidding payment of miners on the basis 
of the weight of coal after screening. That is to say, it 
is well established that legislatures may constitutionally 
determine how long emplcyes may work, what classes of 
persons may work, when they may work, when they shall 
be paid, in what medium they shall be paid, and upon what 
basis they shall be paid. Contracts not in harmony with the 
requirements cannot be legally made. Is it any more real 
invasion of the right of contract to establish a minimum 
rate at which they shall be paid? Judge Taft says not. 

There is room for argument as to the actual effect of 
such a law in operation. In certain cases such a law might 
tend to make the minimum wage the actual wage, and in 
other cases positions might be discontinued and persons 
thrown out of work. The wisdom of the law rests on the 
assumption and belief that in most cases the employer 
would find it possible to raise the wages to the minimum 
established by law, and that workers who are able to get 
more On a competitive basis would still be able to do so. 
But the responsibility for deciding as to the wisdom of 
the law does not rest with the court. It is concerned solely 
with the question of constitutionality. Freedom of con- 
tract as between a powerful profit-making corporation and 
an individual employe does not exist unless adequate legal 
protection is given to the worker to equalize the condi- 
tions. It is a pity that more than a minority of the supreme 
court could not see that. 


The whole contract theory of labor, treating it as a com- 
modity to be classified, graded and sold in accordance 
with the laws of supply and demand, is so fictitiously sim- 
ple, and presents such tempting analogies to ordinary eco- 
nomics of exchange, that it is hard for judges—naturally 
desirous of creating and maintaining a perfectly consistent 
system—to give adequate recognition to the concrete real- 
ities of experience. The ideal man, as the conventional 
and learned judge seems to conceive him, is a man who 
can do anything which he is not legally forbidden to do; 
just as the ideal laborer, as the supply-and-demand theor- 
ists image him, is a person with a miraculous knowledge of 
the opportunities for labor in all parts of the world, an 
equally miraculous power of transporting himself instant- 
ly and without expense ‘o any desired spot, and a still 
more miraculous ability to change his craft over-night, so 
that he may make his portion of the “supply” of labor im- 
mediately available wherever there is the strongest “de- 
mand,” regardless of distance and kind of labor needed. 
It need scarcely be remarked that such a conception is 
completely divorced from reality. It omits from consid- 
eration every human quality. The marketing of labor as 
a commodity falls short of meeting the situation by just 
so much as labor itself fails to possess the quality of a 
perfect fluid—which is that it should “transmit pressure 
equally in all directions without friction.” Labor is far 
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from being a perfect fluid. Being human, it is a very 
gummy mass, with all sorts of internal resistances. It 
cannot flow where it has a perfect right to flow, and where 
the abstract principles of supply and demand say that it 
ought to flow. 

Only slowly we are learning the difference between the- 
oretical political rights and those concrete rights which a 
man can actually exercise and which alone are of any use 
to him. The right of contract has value only when it is 
conceived not as an absence of legal limitations but as the 
freeing of men from those pressures and fears which make 
it impossible for them to enter upon the making of a 
contract on terms of equality. 


Losing Faith—or Interest? 


T IS repeatedly and credibly reported that the influx 
| of population to our cities is accompanied by stagger- 
ing losses to the church. Some assert that these losses 
are more than fifty per cent; that is, that there are more 
ex-church members than actual church members in the 
average large American city. A precise statistical determin- 
ation of this matter would be difficult and perhaps the rough 
estimate is not entirely reliable, for it is hard to count 
those who refuse to be counted. But whatever the per- 
centage of loss may be, it is serious enough. It is cus- 
tomary to designate these retired Christians as persons 
who have “lost their faith.” In most cases, this is not true 
of them. They have not lost faith, in the ordinary sense 
of that word—they have simply lost interest. 

It is important to observe that these backsliders belong 
to no particular social or economic stratum. It is true 
that some of them are too prosperous and some are too 
poor to have a fair chance to get the best out of life, but 
there are many more who can lay the blame neither on 
their poverty nor on their wealth. Not many stay away 
from church because Willie has no shoes, and only a small 
minority fall from grace because of the deceitfulness of 
riches—except perhaps the riches which elude their grasp. 
No statement can be made of the whole group which 
would be more generally true of all of its subdivisions than 
that they have not lost their faith in Christianity through 
any process of critical thought. They have not been 
drawn out of the church by the seductive voice of evolution, 
nor driven out of it by higher criticism, nor argued out of 
it by enemies of the church. For the great majority, this 
is neither an age of reason, nor an age of doubt; for 
many, not even an age of science. Neither have they for 
the most part withdrawn from the fellowship to escape 
contaminating contact with “hypocrites in the church.” 
They still believe about everything that they ever believed 
with reference to religion—but they are no longer inter- 
ested in it. 

This phenomenon of changing interests and shifting al 
legiances is common to every migratory movement. It 
is commonly stated that California is populated chiefly by 
people who were good church members back east but fot 
whom the lure of the mountains, the beach, the highway, 
and the Ford present a temptation which was quite ur 
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very different attitude toward organized religion. This 
is probably a libel on the Golden State, whether taken ab- 
solutely or comparatively, but there is a factor of truth 
in it. But on the other side of the continent, the religious 
mortality tables for New York, if they could be carefully 
compiled, would certainly shock the actuaries ; and Chicago 
has no ground to claim any superiority on this point. 

In all of these cases of migration from a rural to an 
urban setting—or, as in the case of California, to a new 
home which presents striking contrasts of topography, 
scenery, and psychological as well as literal climate in 
comparison with the old home—old habits are broken up 
and old interests, which had been dominant not because 
they were strong, but only because there were no stronger 
ones, lose their efficacy. The transplanting of a habit to 
new soil is a very delicate operation, much more difficult 
to perform successfully than the transplanting of a well- 
grown tree. For a habit is not merely really an acquired 
tendency to do a certain thing; it is a tendency to do a 
certain thing under given conditions. When the conditions 
are changed, the mechanism of habit becomes easily 
deranged. One element of those who forget the church 
when they move to the city is made up of those who had 
lost their real interest in it before they moved but had 
been carried on by the force of habit so long as the old 
conditions remained unchanged. 

With others, the old religious interest was genuine but 
it cannot compete with the new and absorbing interests 
of the new environment. It may be that the church which 
seemed important and vital enough in the village seems in 
the more vivid life of the city to be apart from reality. 
Whether this is actually true or not, the task of the church 
in the city, if it would win back the allegiance of its lost 
followers, is not so much to renew their belief of the old 
doctrines by argument and demonstration, or even to im- 
plant in their minds a more modern and scientific view of 
the world (though that is a good thing to do), as it is to 
stimulate their interest in the great world of ideal enter- 
prises which, in spite of what President King calls the 
“seeming unreality of the spiritual life,” constitute the 
most real and vital part of our world. 

A very prosperous gentleman, formerly active in re- 
ligious work, but no longer connected with any church, 
was asked for a contribution to a cause which would once 
have appealed to him. He looked from the window of 
his splendid office and out over the sparkling lake, and a 
little gleam of the light of other days came into his eyes 
as, with a little sadness of retrospect, he said, “Oh, I live 
in another world now.” He denied nothing. He was 
merely not interested in the program of religion. Its 
doctrines did not offend his intellect. The subject simply 
bored him. 

The great company of those who have deserted the 
church because their interest failed, is suggestive of an- 
other great company of those who are still held by the 
ties of habit or association or neighborhood, but who have 
no real interest which would survive a change of climate or 
environment. Here is a great opportunity for the church 
—to set forth the great adventure of the Christian life and 
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the religious view of the world as so inherently interesung 
that men cannot keep their belief and at the same time 
lose their zest for it. 


The Moth in the Church 


Carpet 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE was a Moth that had his home in the Sane- 
z= tuary, and he lived long and was happy. For the 

place of his Habitation was between Two Tacks, 
in the edge of the Carpet, in an obscure little Angle where 
the stair ascendeth unto the Pulpit. And it would have 
been difficult to select a Finer Place of Abode for a Moth 
of Sedentary Habits. And he never, never wandered from 
his own fireside, but whitened the Corner Where He was. 
That is to say, he wandered not until the time when this 
Chapter in his History Beginneth, and this Chapter is 
not a long one, and there will not be any Chapters after 
this. For that Moth is there no longer, and the place that 
knew him knoweth him no more. 

Now this Moth was Serenely Happy; for the carpet 
was Fuzzy, and it was the Very Best Food a Moth could 
desire, and the Brushes of the Janitor came not nigh him. 

And the Moth listened unto the Organ, and he thought 
the Music was for his Edification, and he heard the Ser- 
mons and the Prayers, as being addressed to him. 

And he lifted up his eyes, and behold, there were Yards 
and Yards of Carpet, stretching down Long Aisles through 
the length of the Nave, and he looked unto the right hand 
and the left, and there was Carpet unto the uttermost bor- 
ders of the Transepts. And the lines had fallen unto him 
in pleasant places, and he had a goodly heritage. 

But he waxed fat, and grew Conceited. And he said, 
Go to, now; I will explore mine Heritage; for, behold, all 
this is mine, and for me it hath been created. 

And he crept out of his Corner, and started on a journey 
down the Center Aisle. 

And when he had gotten out about an Inch and the 
half of.an Inch, behold, the Janitor came along with a 
Vacuum Cleaner, and just what happened unto the Moth, 
he hath not yet clearly defined in his own mind. For he 
was sucked up with a strong wind, and pulled down an 
hollow rod, and blown down a rubber tube that led to an 
Iron Pipe into a Vat in the Basement, and buried deep 
in Dust. And while he meditated, the Janitor came, and 
opened the Vat, and thrust in a Shovel, and scooped up 
the Dust and shoveled it into the Blazing Fiery Furnace, 
and the moth was in the Dust when this occurred. And 
the History of that Moth from that time on containeth 
nothing of importance. But there seldom hath been a Moth 
whose Future Prospects were more encouraging than that 
one, if he had not gotten a Swelled Head, and thought 
that he was the Boss of the Whole Establishment. 

Now the man who thinketh that the Universe was made 
for his own convertience would better stay in his own little 
corner of it; for if he getteth out where important Things 
Occur, something is likely to happen either unto him or 
his theory. 








What Is 


ARL SANDBURG, in a recent issue of the Atlantic 
i Monthly, contributes thirty-eight very unusual defi- 

nitions of poetry. They are not academic, nor such 
as you get in the dictionaries. Perhaps the purpose of this 
whimsical performance is to impress the fact that poetry 
escapes the bounds of logical definition and overflows all 
forms of words. Because of that it requires a kind of 
poetry to give any vital idea of the nature of poetry. He 
says, “Poetry is the tracing of the trajectories of a finite 
sound to the infinite points of its echoes.” Also, “Poetry 
is a sequence of dots and dashes, spelling depths, crypts, 
cross-lights, and moon wisps.” 

Of course there is no real reason why Mr. Sandburg 
should stop with thirty-eight statements. He could doubt- 
less go on endlessly, spinning expressions concerning his 
craft which would be as interesting and as surprising and 
as revealing as these. It is to be feared that some literal 
minded people may think these are all the poet couid 
muster, or worse yet, should conclude that there is some- 
thing authentic and final about this particular list. There 
would be no great surprise in finding that some prosy stu- 
dent of poetry had set to work to memorize all these defi- 
nitions as if they had some scientific and formal value. 

Now if you and I could apply this sort of treatment to 
religion it might help us to understand what kind of ma- 
terial we are dealing with. Of course there is no one 
definition of poetry. Nor is there any one statement of the 
nature of religion. I know a book which contains hun- 
dreds of definitions of religion. The author set out to 
gather from all kinds of sources whatever assertions he 
could find as to the nature of religion. I think it was a 
dissertation for a doctor’s degree. He found there was no 
end to his task. The subject is so manysided that it will 
not be contained in any set formula, however carefully 
considered. It is like life itself, rich, iridescent, flowing, 
full of “depths, crypts, cross-lights, and moon wisps.” 


A FEW DEFINITIONS 
Let me then construct a few definitions of religion which, 
like the definitions of poetry, had better be used as sugges- 
tions for making up other definitions endlessly, rather than 
as propositions to be committed to memory and adopted 
once for all: 
Religion is living the best kind of life one can conceive 
with enthusiasm and trust. 
Religion is the turning of the soul to God. 
Religion is loving one’s neighbor as one’s self. 
Religion is taking the world as a fairy land of beauty and 
love within sight of garbage dumps and fist fights. 
Religion is the endeavor to move mountains with a wish 
of the heart or the whispering wings of hope. 
Religion is a battle between a sword and a cross. 
Religion is a quest for life in an abyss of death. 
Religion is life and angels and demons with wireless sig- 
nals of distress and comfort. 
Religion is the loss of everything but courage. 
Religion is a song and a prayer on a corner where street 
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Religion? 


car lines intersect and the cries of the newsboys mingle 
with the roar of the elevated. 

Religion is marching with red banners and the blare of 
trumpets through muddy streets. 

Religion is faith in a dead man nailed to a tree. 

Religion is feasting on the dead man’s flesh and drinking 
his blood. 

Religion is claiming forgiveness beyond the stars for 
murder done here on the earth. 

Religion is sitting together under a wind-blown roof and 
listening to the crooning hymns and the begging prayers of 
wistful souls. 

Religion is living in imagination with a lot of Jews and 
with one Jew in particular. 


*‘A BREATH OF DARING SILENCE” 


Religion is a breath of daring silence in the din of angry 
clatter and profanity. 

Religion is composure of soul when the ocean liner sinks. 

Religion is the mirth of kindred spirits round a glowing 
fire with the shadows playing over a vacant chair. 

Religion is dumb wonder under the starry sky and over 
the cradle of a babe. 

Religion is the rapture of a timid heart in the light of 
the sun, or in the fragrance of a flower. 

Religion is a corporation not for profit, producing wealth 
and offering it to paupers on condition of a bath. 

Religion is a reform movement struggling against many 
obstacles a great number of which are imaginary. 

Religion is a grand opera company singing the hallelujah 
chorus. 

Religion is the longing of a mother for a lost son when 
that longing turns into affection for other sons who have 
lost their mothers. 

Religion is the soft warmth of a bird’s wing and the cool 
shade of a tree. 

Religion is an outlook from a mountain top, with clouds 
floating below, making little gray patches on the wide- 
spreading plain in the distance. 

Religion is the bond between the spring sowing and the 
autumn harvest. 

Religion is the fiery furnace from which comes forth 
under the eye of grimy, perspiring men molten iron to be 
fashioned into steel beams and girders. 


“A VIEW OF A SLEEPING CITY” 


Religion is a view of a sleeping city at midnight when the 
moon is full. 

Religion is a journey from Chicago’s west side to the lake 
front, or from New York’s east side to Broadway and 
back again without loss of memory. 

Religion is joy in the odor of ether in a hospital, or of 
new-mown hay in harvest. 

Religion is an adventure in the interior of China or Tibet 
without guns or body-guards in search of no plunder or 
concessions. 
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Religion is the bleaching of black souls white on the 
shores of reflection and new deeds. 

Religion is the preservation of childhood tenderness and 
trust with the experience and sorrow of old age. 

Religion is the bond of love encircling the earth and bind- 
ing the world to the heart of God. 


LOOSENING UP THE MIND 

One advantage of such an exercise as this is that it 
serves to loosen up the mind and adapt it to the manifold 
fullness and inexhaustible magnitudes of the divine. Man’s 
thoughts are apt to become bound and cramped in their 
habitual modes of regarding the world and all the objects 
in it. Here on my desk is a lamp, a little bronze imitation 
of the old Roman household lamp. I bought it in Pompeii. 
This lamp is many things to me. It is a paper weight. It 
is an ornament. It is a treasure. It is a symbol. It is a 
reminder here in this new and greater city of that far away 
seaside resort of Roman senators and emperors. This lamp 
is also a tool, a weapon, material for barter, a space marker, 
a substance, an object of perception, a suggestion for ena- 
less reverie. It is no more one of these than another and 
it is all of them together. When I tell you about it, I select 
some of these relations or uses of the object and refer to 
it in those terms, but I do not by that procedure exclude 
the other ways of defining it. Such complexity is much 
greater in the case of religion and therefore the number 
of possible definitions is indefinitely increased. 

The same is true of God. ‘There is no statement or for- 
mulation of his nature which can satisfy all demands of the 
intellect and of the heart. A wealth of interests appear in 
the conceptions of God which are found in the most devout 
literature. In the Bible itself there is no single, logical 
definition. God is love. God is light. God is spirit. If 
such assertions are taken freely, with the rich suggestions 
which they imply, then they are useful and persuasive. But 
when they are made the basis of hard and fast dogmas they 
defeat the very ends of religion and lead to atheism and 
doubt as often as to faith and assurance. It is interesting 
in this connection to recall the positions of the mystics who 
are often set up as the highest representatives of Chris- 
tianity. The key to the mystical view of religion is that 
it is above all forms of thought and reason. The mystic 
seeks union with the divine, not through knowledge or un- 
derstanding but through feeling and ecstatic emotion. 
Trances and visions and unanalyzed feeling are more to 
him than proofs or any scientific evidence. 


WHERE ORTHODOX CREEDS AGREE 


This is not so much different from the generally ac- 
cepted orthodox position, which is that we can know noth- 
ing of God by ordinary means, but must depend upon 
revelation. Revelation in turn is to be appropriated through 
faith and not through demonstration. All orthodox creeds 
agree that the decrees of the infinite are inscrutable and 
that the believer is called upon to believe them without in- 
vestigation or verification. The only kind of test which 
is admitted is that of direct experience and the effect on 
the life of the believer. 

As I see it, faith in God is more nearly like the choice 
between optimism and pessimism. Probably no one ever 
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decided that matter on a purely rational or scientific basis. 
It is partly an affair of the heart and partly a question of 
the will. Your experience may have been of the sunny 
places in the world, good friends, interesting work, fair 
education and equipment for life, and a reasonable degree 
of health. That experience should prepare you to be opti- 
mistic. On the other hand, you may have been disap- 
pointed in love, or in business, or in ambition; you may 
have undergone a crushing accident, in mind or body, and 
received scars which will go with you to the grave. Perhaps 
you were petted and spoiled so that you came to expect 
more from life than you have any right to ask and there- 
fore you carry disappointment and suspicion in your soul. 
Even these conditions do not always determine the matter. 
Some of the happiest persons I have ever known seem to 
have little cause for joy or hope, yet they carry smiles 
and cheer to many who are much better circumstanced. 
Strangely enough, there are some grand souls who never 
feel defeated. They are like Job in their endless defense 
of the Almighty in spite of sufferings and inability to 
explain it all. 


QUESTIONS THAT SIGNIFY 


People are frequently confused between the belief in 
God and theories about God. The main question about 
God for religion as an active, buoyant, outreaching par- 
ticipation in life is, Do you believe in God? meaning, Do 
you trust life? Do you think there are some things better 
than others? Is it worth while to work for ideal causes, 
to sacrifice something of your comfort and peace of mind, 
to count yourself a co-worker with God? When you ask 
what kind of a being God is, where he is, how old he is, 
how powerful he is, whether he created the world, whether 
he has made man immortal, whether he will punish the 
wicked in a fiery hell, while the righteous lie in celestial 
hammocks under shady fruit trees by cool streams, then 
you are asking questions which may call for speculative 
answers, but which may not have immediate practical reli- 
gious value. It is not essential to a successful religion to 
have a consistent or even an intellectually satisfactory doc- 
trine of God, as the history of religion shows. But it is 
essential to believe in God in some sense, and to take defi- 
nite attitudes on behalf of his government of the world. 
You may accept my faith in God, without accepting my 
conception of his nature or of his relation to the world. 
I do not say that the faith can be the same in every respect 
where the doctrines differ, but I believe it can be for prac- 
tical purposes. 

I may well illustrate my point by reminding you of the 
situation we are in with reference to the world of material 
objects. Suppose two stone masons are building houses. 
One knows nothing about the modern theory of electrons 
and radio-activity. The other has studied these subjects. 
Matter is in certain respects the same to the two men, 
although in theory it looks utterly different to them. Both 
may keep the same methods of measurements, apply the 
same kind of mortar, make the same provision for win- 
dows and doors and roof. But if they tried to get together 
on their conceptions of the material they used, they would 
be far apart. Neither would have the right to deny that 
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the other was a stone mason and they would work side by 
side on the same wall without friction. I am not unaware 
that the scientifically informed man might have a decided 
advantage in the selection of his building materials and in 
the way he used them, but there is a wide field of common 
experience in which they could co-operate. 


ALL DO NOT SEE ALIKE 


In religion it is much the same. There are many plain 
and obvious duties which fall upon all men alike, whether 
they are common-sense persons or persons sophisticated in 
metaphysics. In a great variety of ways they act the 
same toward God in spite of their differing theories about 
him. We all talk understandingly of the weather in so far 
at least as the rain wets our skins or the frost kills our 
fruits crops or the sun tans and sweats us. The chemist 
and the non-chemist may buy their provisions at the same 
market and eat them in the same way at table, although 
an examination of the ideas in the minds of two such men 
would reveal marvelous contrasts. Religion has a kind of 
common level on which all men stand before God in 
reverence and devotion to the claims of faith and love. 
In their ways of regarding these practical tasks they may 
differ profoundly. It is not only unnecessary that they 
shall see alike but it is impossible. That they shall work 
together is the big thing, for religion is a practical affair in 
the first instance and on the common level. Beyond that, 
it corruscates with all kinds of colors and variegated 
pictures. 

In certain respects the religious service is a common lan- 
guage to all, but in other respects the individuals are not 
in the same sphere of discourse. All hear the Bible, read, 
pray together, sing the songs and sit through the sermon. 
They face God as a company of men may look into the 
sky at the same moment. Some may see more stars than 
others, and some may have a livelier sense of God, but they 
may all get nourishment for their strangely different souls. 
The main thing just now in religion is the necessity of 
recognizing the right to such differences along with a 
kindly and generous spirit of practical co-operation on the 
level of human needs. 


THE CENTRAL IMPULSE OF RELIGION 


The common substance of the Bible is its disclosure of 
a wonderful life. The church should invite into its fel- 
lowship all who find that picture appealing and inspiring 
and allow them to draw their sustenance from it in terms 
of their own capacity and ability. The central impulse of 
religion is the craving for a larger and a fuller life for 
one’s self and for all other people of one’s group. If one 
has in imagination and sympathy identified himself with the 
whole world then he seeks the welfare of a world-wide 
society. It is natural and helpful for us to represent our 
social groups in personal terms. By the inherent poetry of 
our souls, we represent our loyalty to our nation in terms 
of our loyalty to George Washington or Thomas Jeffer- 
son or Abraham Lincoln. In a similar way we experience 
our most vivid devotion to the cause of religion by devo- 
tion to Christ or to God who are the great ideal figures 
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through whcih we picture to ourselves, for practical pur- 
poses, all the ideals and all the perfections which we can 
imagine or strive to make real in the world. 

If I had the power to do what I would like to do in the 
promotion of religion, I would proceed to develop more 
expert methods for presenting religion in the following 
four ways: 

First, in the public service I would develop a more im- 
pressive and appealing presentation of the great drama of 
the individual soul and of the society in which it lives. I 
would have pageants, tableaux, spoken drama, motion pic- 
tures, with music and poetry and song wrought into a har- 
monious expression of the longings and labors and per- 
plexities of the people whom we know in our own city, in 
the past of our race, and in the creative imaginations of 
the spiritual artists of all the world. 


MORE ADEQUATE SOCIAL LIFE 


Second, I would have graduated classes of instruction 
in the outlines of religious history, the movements of the 
great religious cultures in relation to each other through 
missionary enterprise, and in the study of religious philoso- 
phies of life. 

Third, I would have a more adequate and a better organ- 
ized social life for all classes and kinds of people. I would 
experiment with a plan for letting people of congenial 
social and cultural interests get together, and I would also 
have sometimes the most mixed kinds of parties where 
social extremes could meet’ and find out how much alike 
they are. 

Fourth, I would have all members of the church engaged 
in some aspect of the practical promotion of Christian prin- 
ciples of living as applied to the relief and cure of poverty, 
crime, disease, and ignorance; as applied also to business 
and industry and politics and domestic life and education; 
and as applied to the extension of church enterprises in 
our own city and everywhere else round the world. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


In Blossom Time 


N blossom time can any say 

That life is desolate and gray? 
When cherry boughs are drifted snow, 
When springtime couriers, singing, go 
Through orchard lanes, which for a day 
Are very heaven, who could lay 
Upon the gods of far-away 
One word of blame for fret or woe— 

In blossom time? 


What man could hate or envy know 
When apple blossoms burst and blow? 
When, free at last, the kindly May 
Endeavors winter’s debts to pay— 

In blossom time? 


















F this topic suggests a sinister attack upon ministers, let 
| it here be understood that the writer has nothing but 

the most kindly good-will toward them and their pro- 
fession. He writes, not as an outsider, but as a longtime 
member and elder within the Presbyterian church. Indeed 
there is no group of men as a whole for whom he has a 
higher regard or who, in his judgment, deserves more at 
the hands of the public than the men in the Christian min- 
istry. Only the unthinking man, the man wholly unac- 
quainted with the development of the races of men, will 
deny to the interpreter of religion the large place that he 
holds in the history of that development. The thinking 
layman today appreciates the value of the conscientious 
preacher to the community and in some measure appreci- 
ates also the increasing difficulties of his calling in this 
age of conflicting cross-currents of religious thought. 


WHAT SOME LAYMEN THINK 


To members of the clergy it may doubtless seem ludi- 
crous presumption for a layman unversed in theological 
thought to attempt to deal with the above subject. He does 
so only because he believes that in the minds of many 
laymen there is a ripened conviction that the minister of 
today is not sufficiently frank with his congregation, in that 
he withholds much that he learned in the divinity school 
relative to the Bible and biblical doctrine; that he is more 
liberal in his private thinking than in his public utterances ; 
that he, personally, is a non-believer in various religious 
doctrines and various alleged facts related in the Bible, but 
which doctrines and alleged facts he seldom or never refers 
to in his preaching; in short, that he is evading an un- 
pleasant task by seldom referring to the beliefs that have 
long since been cast aside by the scholarship of the church, 
but which, for the most part, are still held by the mem- 
bership of the church ; that he is not declaring to his people 
in utter frankness, in the interest of the plain truth as he 
sees it, the progress that has been made in theological 
thought—the progress that is brushing aside wornout be- 
liefs and discarding dogmas that are no longer compatible 
with modern convictions. 

The late Prof. Foster of the divinity school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in his book, “The Function of Religion 
in Man’s Struggle for Existence,” makes clear the two 
brands of dogma inherited by the Christian church, in the 
following language: “Who goes on the bond of him who 
assures us that God is triune? Ask the Catholic for he 
has the better answer. ‘The church is warranty for faith— 
the church is God’s vicar on earth, and therefore any doubt 
bearing upon what the church teaches is the ruin of the 
soul.’ Now ask the Protestant. ‘The Bible says so, and the 
Bible is a divinely produced and therefore errorless book—- 
God’s word and therefore absolute truth.’” Protestantism, 
of course, denied the Catholic dogma entirely. Today we 
are doubting our own dogma. Indeed, the scholarship of 
Protestantism has long since discarded the belief in an 
etrorless book. Doubt concerning and actual denial of, the 


Should the Pulpit be Honest? 


By John Barnes 


Protestant dogma is characteristic of our age. What has 
been the cause of that doubt and denial? 

But first a word as to the attitude of the church toward 
doubt. Too long the church considered the man who could 
not give unqualified assent to her creeds and dogmas as 
unworthy of membership. Too long she considered the 
sincere thinker possessed of honest doubt as on the straight 
road to perdition. It is reported that Abraham Lincoln 
made the statement that he would have united with a 
church had he found one willing to accept him on his 
simple statement of belief in the principles that Christ 
taught. His doubt concerning church dogma kept him out. 
I remember a striking sentence or two I heard long ago in 
a masterful sermon on doubt: “Doubt is enervating; doubt 
is disintegrating ; doubt is paralyzing ; doubt is the asphyxi- 
ation of the soul. Believe anything rather than doubt 
everything.” A little reflection reveals this pronouncement 
to be only a half truth. To doubt is one of the mind’s most 
worthy functions. Little progress would have been made 
in this world if men had not doubted the validity of hoary 
superstitions and unchallenged theories. Professor Foster 
said, “Whoever insists on a violent halt being called to the 
spirit of inquiry, or resigns himself to the dictation of 
others, foregoes the highest innermost pleasure of the soul 
—the pleasure of one’s growth and free development. Be- 
hind every alleged truth that is won,” said he, “we must 
claim the right to come close up with our doubt.” 


ATTITUDE OF CHURCH TOWARD DOUBT 


Now what has been the fundamental cause of the present 
acknowledged widespread disbelief in religious dogma? Dr. 
George A. Coe, formerly of Union Theological Seminary, 
gives the Jaconic answer in these words: “The giant tread 
of the empirical sciences.” Man is pulling aside the veil 
of creation and is viewing God’s handiwork face to face. 
Daring to know, he has been peering as it were into the 
very ark of the covenant and has not been struck down. 
The test tube, the scalpel, the microscope, the tele- 
scope, and the resultant laws of physical science have re- 
vealed to him a world of law and order. He accepts Hux- 
ley’s dictum that the conception of the constancy of the 
order of nature has become the dominant idea of modern 
thought. He agrees with Dr. G. Stanley Hall that nature 
is lawful to the core. He scouts the idea of a capricious 
world. Says Dr. Coe: “In the yesterday of history man 
felt himself insecure because witchcraft and magic was 
still believed in. Today matural portents, comets and 
earthquakes, storm and pestilence, warts and moles and 
monstrous growths have no terror for him. The scientific 
method has made the student of nature extremely cautious 
about assenting to beliefs not thoroughly authenticated. In 
short, he boldly accepts the responsibility for doubt and 
dissent.” 


THE FIGHT PRACTICALLY OVER 


The same scientific method applied in the theological 
seminaries in the form of textual and historical criticism 
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has produced an almost universal attitude of dissent from 
ecclesiastical dogma and from many of the alleged facts of 
biblical story. Indeed, the modern interpretation of the 
Bible has been quietly accepted by a large majority of the 
clergy who have graduated from our regular schools of 
Protestant theology. The intellectual fight for the modern 
interpretation is practically over. According to Mr. Glenn 
Frank, editor of the Century Magazine, the opposition and 
blindness to the significance of modern thought are con- 
fined to a belligerent minority in religious leadership. But 
the average layman does not yet know that a fight has 
been waged or what has been won. Mr. Frank believes 
that many a preacher might go on for the next fifty years 
parrotting obsolete phrases and juggling the unrealities of 
threadbare theologies without a protest save from a minor- 
ity of his congregation. 

If these assumptions are true, what is the responsibility 
of that large body of preachers who have quietly accepted 
the modern interpretation of the Bible? Shall they con- 
tinue to act on the advice of Dr. Strauss, who offered two 
views of the incarnation, saying in effect: “Give this to 
your people ; keep that for yourself.” Or on similar advice 
by a man headed toward the highest office in the Methodist 
church: “If you have doubts don’t preach them,” which, 
being interpreted means, if you doubt the creed and other 
dogmas of the church, don’t let the fact be known; don’t 
be intellectually honest with your congregations. Shall 
the preacher evade an unpleasant task and attempt to sat- 
isfy his conscience by putting all his homiletic effort on the 
program of Christ for the new civilization? Or shall he 
evade nothing, but in the interest of the truth as he sees 
it tactfully set forth the implications of the modern thought 
even at the risk of the official guillotine? 


AN EXPURGATED BIBLE 


Incidentally, if he takes the latter course, shall his task 
be made easier by means of an expurgated Bible such as 
the Dean of Durham argued for at the recent Episcopal 
convention in England? Has the time come when parts of 
the Bible serving no useful purpose and other parts repug- 
nant to modern thought or incompatible with modern 
ethics should be relegated to the apocrypha? Does the fact 
that the book has served the race as an ethical guide for 
more than two thousand years suggest the necessity for 
some revision? If it is not to be expurgated, shall it be 
left as it is—a monumental evolution of the religious 
thought of a race but, for the purpose of instruction, care- 
fully evaluated and labeled? If we neither expurgate nor 
plainly evaluate, how long shall we continue the Santa 
Claus method of presenting the Bible to our youth only 
to have them roughly disillusioned in later life? In the 
event of such disillusionment, it is evident that college 
libraries and laboratories are not to blame. 

If the Bible is not to be expurgated or evaluated, we 
must have a ministry frank and fearless enough to declare 
what the seminaries are teaching today concerning the 
Bible and what the ministry for the most part actually 
believe it to be—a religious literature of a primitive people, 
a literature of fact and fable, interpreting the life and 
thought of the time, so highly colored in parts as to be un- 
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acceptable to the modern mind, but withal the most exalted 
expression of religious thought, the safest guidebook for 
individual, social and national conduct ever produced. 


PREACHER AND PEOPLE 


Shall the preacher conceal from his people for fear of 
schism what divinity schools are teaching concerning the 
Bible until the church comes to be styled as it is now being 
styled in England, “the coward’s castle” ? Shall he conceal 
from his people for fear of schism what science teaches 
when such teaching is in apparent conflict with biblical 
thecry? Rev. S. H. Huntington, writing in the Christian 
Work, exclaims: “How many men there are in the min- 
istry who are afraid to pursue to the logical end in the 
realm of religion what they have learned in science! The 
generation crowding on the stage today must see a church 
unafraid of what God says no matter through what chan- 
nels he speaks.” Miss Royden expressed a platitude when 
she said, “If God made the world, the more we know about 
the world, the more we know about God.” Now, if through 
a study of the rocks we learn in some measure how God 
made the earth, and, if through an ever lengthening line of 
human skulls from the dim past definitely establishes his 
lowly origin, why not rejoice in the truth? Mr. Bryan’s 
flamboyant declaration that he is more interested in the 
Rock of Ages than in the Age of Rocks, is fallacious in 
that he intimates that belief in Christ is incompatible with 
belief in the hypothesis of evolution. Mr. Bryan’s conten- 
tion is offset by that of Bishop Bashford: “It is high time 
that the clergy quit attacking the theory of evolution when 
the scholarship of the world has accepted it.” 

Says the editor of the Century Magazine again: “The 
church must wisely adjust itself to its new intellectual en- 
vironment, facing sympathetically . the new influence 
of modern science. Instead of the pathetic bombardment of 
scientific findings by certain groups in the churches, it is 
the duty of religious leadership to infuse scientific findings 
with spiritual meaning. If it does not, the men and women 
into whose lives are being poured all the resources of mod- 
ern knowledge will be shut out of the church more and 
more.” 


A WISE PROPHET 


Marcus Dods, when an old man said: “I do not envy 
those who have to fight the battle of Christianity in the 
twentieth century. Yes, perhaps I do, but it will be a 
stiff fight, and for this reason if for no other: before we 
can get much farther on in a progressive world, we must 
achieve with wisdom and courage some fundamental recon- 
struction in our Christian thinking.” Dr. Dods was doubt- 
less looking ahead and looking back. He was visualizing 
the struggle that must ensue before Christianity is Chris- 
tianized in business, in politics and in international conduct. 
He was doubtless visualizing the throes through which the 
church in this new age must pass in divesting itself of in- 
tellectual fetiches, hoary traditions and superstitions. 

The heresy trials of Dr. Crapsey and Dr. Briggs are 
fresh in our memories. Dr. Buckner, the Methodist preacher 
of Aurora, Nebraska, and Dr. Slaten, the Baptist professor 
of William Jewell college, for daring to preach and teach 
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what most intelligent men believe, have recently been de- 
capitated by the official guillotine. Dr. Grant, Episcopalian 
rector of New York, has defied his bishop and declared his 
intellectual freedom. Dr. Fosdick, a Baptist preaching to 
Presbyterians in New York, attacked by the fundamental- 
ists, has been sustained by the New York presbytery. No 
wonder Dean Inge of St. Paul’s declared deliberately that 
if all the liberalism and the free thought had been crushed 
within the church, there would be no room in the ministry 
of the church today except for fools, liars and bigots! 


PROVING THE CHURCH’S REALITY 


In the case of Dr. Grant, an editorial writer in the 
Christian Work urges Bishop Manning to declare pub- 
licly: “The church is not afraid of any truth God has to 
teach. It is the most open-minded, humble-minded insti- 
tution in the world. . . . Every man of sincere openness 
of mind will find himself at home and at peace within its 
universal fold.” “If he will do it,” says the writer, “he 
will send a great breath of freedom and reality through 
the Christian world. May the men of this generation grasp 
the opportunity that is presenting itself, in denomination 
after denomination, so to define the church and so to let 
all the world know its reality.” 

In the recent case of Dr. Buckner, the bishop condemned 
his belief as “an unprovoked and unwarranted disbelief in 
the word of God.” And yet, letters from prominent Meth- 
odist ministers declared that Dr. Buckner had no monopoly 
Rev. Mr. Habliston stated that Dr. Buck- 
ner’s beliefs are shared by probably ninety per cent of the 
ministers of the Methodist church. It is evident then that 
Dr. Buckner’s guilt consisted in announcing beliefs held in 
common with, but not voiced by his colleagues—beliefs to 
which few intelligent laymen would take exception. What 
is now publicly known of the Methodist church is doubtless 
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true in other churches— that the minister is not telling to 
his congregation the whole truth as he believes it. Says 
Dr. J. Patterson Smyth, formerly of the Theological 
School of Dublin University: “It would be a sad case in- 
deed if men’s faith were to depend on their teachers keep- 
ing from them facts they themselves have long since 
known—‘acting,’ to use Dean Stanley’s scathing compari- 
son, ‘like the Greek bishops at Jerusalem who pretend at 
Easter to receive the sacred fire from heaven, and though 
they do not profess to believe personally in the supposed 
miracle, yet retain the ceremonial, lest the ignorant multi- 
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tudes who believe in it should have their minds disturbed’. 


POINT-BLANK QUESTIONS 


How much longer will the progressive minister be justi- 
fied in withholding from his congregation what he person- 
ally believes? Is it not a fact that the minister today ‘s 
very frank in answering point-blank questions from puzzled 
inquirers in his study? Should he be less frank in the 
pulpit even though no point-blank questions come from the 
pews? “Who,” inquires Professor Foster, “are the teach- 
ers and leaders that we love most? Those who made us 
free, who taught us by our power of doubt to purify our 
common spiritual possessions.” 

I would not be misunderstood. No church can thrive 
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on negative preaching. The minister today is putting his 
homiletic emphasis where it belongs—on personal right- 
eousness, social justice, the brotherhood of man—in short, 
on the program of Christ for the new civilization, the 
kingdom of God on earth. But he must do more. If the 
church is to retain the respect and support of intelligent 
men and women, in this age of rapidly expanding knowl- 
edge, he must declare what the church has outgrown. He 
must help to strip religion of its worn-out frippery. In 
spite of much congealed thinking in the pews, he must 
tactfully and courageously help to divest Christianity of 
the superstition that has enshrouded it. He must help to 
rid it of belief in non-essentials that have too long divided 
the church into contending factions. He must help to unite 
it on a basis of real fundamentals adapted to the thought of 
our day, adjusted to the needs of our time, that the church 
may move forward prepared to render a great and accept- 
able service to the new age. 


Our Forgotten Sires 
By Fred Smith 


AVE as the word “father” stirs within the breast 
S racial memories of a far-off ancestry it might with 
truth be said that this is the generation of those who 
have forgotten to honor their fathers. When we are patri- 
otically inclined we remember with fervor “the fathers of 
the republic”; while if we happen to be puritanically an- 
cestored we find an unpuritanical pleasure in recalling the 
line of our descent from those we call the Pilgrim fathers. 
Sometimes in church we join in the singing of the mighty 
words of Faber: 
Faith of our fathers, living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire and sword; 
O, how our hearts beat high with joy 
Whene’er we hear that glorious word. 


Faith of our fathers: holy faith 
We will be true to thee till death. 


All of which is as it should be. And yet, is it well that 
a generation that honors the far-off past should forget the 
measure of its present responsibilities? We hear much in 
these days concerning the irresponsibility of youth, and 
we have not the facts to deny this accusation. Yet we 
would be bold to say that he goes beyond the facts who 
would say that the root of it is wholly in the youth of 
today. 
“SINS. OF OMISSION” 

It is written in the ancient Scripture that “the sins of 
the fathers shall be visited upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation,” which being stated obversely we 
take to mean that the sins of the sons shall be visited upon 
the fathers. In the days of my youth I used to listen with 
wondering mind as the aged superintendent of our Sunday 
school implored forgiveness for “the sins of omission as 
well as commission.” Those “sins of omission” left me 
mystified. But now I know what the man meant, for I 
have given thought to the modern father. 

Consider him. Great publicity does the modern father 
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obtain through the comic supplement of the Sunday news- 
paper. We know not how it is throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, but if the communities of which we 
have some knowledge are any criterion, then do our youth 
and children read week by week the “funny” story of 
“Bringing up father.” Lest you be not acquainted with 
the portraiture of this personage we might mention in pass- 
ing that father is a fool, and, what is more significant 
when we recall how many children read the story, also an 
unusually good case for Freudian analysis. In the guise 
of fun fatherhood is derided. And then some people won- 
der why this generation should backfire on the fifth com- 
mandment ! 


FATHERS AND SONS 


More than this is true, however. Increasingly as educa- 
tion increases the fact of fatherhood decreases. It is a 
duty that is shirked rather than shouldered. Gone are the 
days when it was accounted a virtue for a man to enjoy his 
boys. He might enjoy his boy, if he happens to have one. 
But we cannot escape the fact that recently there was sent 
out the statistical fact that the offspring of the graduates 
of Harvard average less than one per graduate. The wail 
of the Rooseveltian is heard in the land, and he will not 
be comforted. He uses the ominous phrase: race suicide. 
And were we acquainted with no other fact concerning 
Tennyson we could at once “intue” that he was no modern 
poet who could write: 


How many a father have I seen, 
A sober man, among his boys. 


The Hebraic doctrine that a man was blessed in having a 
numerous progeny seems not to be the “credo” of the 
modern parent. Where parenthood does prevail it is often 
in the nature of an experiment rather than of a repeated 
experience. I quote the following without comment: it 
needs none. It illustrates perfectly. Ethel Wadsworth 
Cartland is speaking: “A friend of my husband’s who has 
five children, and is a very cultured and prosperous busi- 
ness man, recently confided to my husband the fact that at 
the birth of the last child he was actually ashamed to tell 
of the event, even ,to his closest friends, for fear they 
would despise and criticize him for it. ‘There is 
no reason in the world,’ he said, ‘why we should not have 
another child except the deplorable state of public opin- 
ion. Four dear little children have come to our home. 
When the second one came, very little comment was made 
to me except thankful joy that I looked so well. But 
when my third child was expected, several of my friends 
condoled with me as though it were a misfortune. When 
the last baby was expected, dismay filled the hearts of all 
my friends. They seemed to see me going into a decline, 
or to have some dreadful visitation of woe.’” And this 
is the attitude of modern society toward fatherhood in 
these days. If age does not honor the institution can we 
expect youth to honor the fact? 


MOTHERHOOD MERIDIANIZED 


Further, one of the most interesting, and to some of us 
one of the most irritating facts of modern social education 
is the way that fatherhood has to play the John the Bap- 
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tist to motherhood. It is as if men had said: Mother. 
hood shall be meridianized, but fatherhood shall go into 
eclipse. Much sympathy have we with the words of the 
indignant mother whom Herman Hagedorn reports: “Oh! 
It gets me so angry! Always this talk of the mother of 
the soldier, this endless sentimentalizing about the mother 
saying goodbye to her brave soldier boy, the mother dream- 
ing of him. Wherever I turn, it is this mother-and-son 
relationship that is emphasized, in songs, in stories, in pic- 
tures. If a boy is brave and true, we are told, it is be 
cause he remembers his mother’s sacred admonitions. No 
one seems to think that the father may have something to 
do with the building of a boy’s manhood vastly more im- 
portant than anything a mother can accomplish by pre 
cept or example. We have been sentimentalizing 
about the mother-and-son relationship long enough. It is 
the relationship of father and son that men should think 
and dream and talk and sing about.” It is an unfortunate 
fact that the emphasis upon parenthood in these modern 
days has been given to the glorifying of motherhood to the 
forgetting of the nobility of fatherhood. 


“a PARABLE TO FATHERS” 


In the light of the foregoing, or should we say, in its 
darkness, it is not surprising to find these casual words 
in “A Parable to Fathers,” written some three years ago 
for the delectation of the readers of the Atlantic Monthly: 
“It is needless to state that father did not scintillate during 
the evening meal.” Exactly. We would be surprised to 
hear of father scintillating at any time within the family. 
There he is a king dethroned. The place where father 
scintillates these days is in business, or politics, or at the 
club. Commuting in the morning, commuting in the eve- 
ning, small wonder it is that he fails to scintillate. Then, 
too, how can he? To borrow a phrase from moviedom, 
his is no stellar role. From the past comes a tradition 
that once the father was “the head of the household.” 
His word was law. But that is now a memory, not a 
present fact. In this connection, father, like prayer in a 
time of danger, is used as a means of last resort. And 
that is seldom. 

And the reason for this is not far to seek. The word 
of revealing came to me last May when I sat in the theatre 
that in our little city does duty also for an auditorium. 
The salutatorian of the graduating class from the high 
school was speaking, and in her address she used a word 
of her own finding that hit my consciousness like a chest- 
nut burr. She said that in these days youth was sophisti- 
cated. Ah! It was the illumination of a dark landscape 
as by a lightning flash in time of storm. Not for nothing 
do we send our youth into the schools of today, it is not 
for nothing that we lay bare to the open-eyed youth of 
today, on the screen, all the myriad phases of life. By 
these things are they made wise! God forbid the word—by 
this they are made sophisticated! And so far as we are 
able to fathom the meaning of this word it means shrewd- 
ness with a double-edge. 

The relation of this state of mind to fatherhood we will 
try to compass within a paragraph. Youth, being tremen- 
dously intent on the superficialities of life rather than its 
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spiritualities, knows full well the wisdom of keeping next 
to “dad.” He is the source of their satisfactions. His 
relation to them is not so much a moral one as it is a mone- 
tary one. In him resides the cash-nexus of the family. 
To whom shall they go if not to him! And being deeply 
wise they touch the pride of dad in order that they may 
touch his pocketbook. They cultivate a familiar intimacy 
and call him “pop,” and (wonder of wonders) it goes 
with dad! And he who once was thought of as a patri- 
archal lord, the head of the family, becomes the compla- 
cent “footer” of bills. The parent has become the provider 
only. Behold, Horatio, how great a fall is here! 

And here we come upon a sorry fact. It must be recog- 
nized that often the male of the human species is not al- 
ways too keen about the assuming of parental responsi- 
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bility. Talk to the mothers in these days atid you will 
hear again and again the lament: “If only my husband 
would take more interest in the children things would be 
different.” Too often the son knows not his sire in any 
real sense of the word. The relation is one of blood but 
not of spirit. It is little more than the happenstance of 
biological necessity. We have here a deeper problem than 
that of eugenics. It is a problem of spirit and life. 

This, then, seems to be the conclusion of the. whole 
matter. Fatherhood is largely a forgotten responsibility 
in these days. And the moral of it is plain. The moral 
rejuvenation of youth awaits the rehabilitation of the faith 
and fact of fatherhood. The institution called the home 
can never be complete until it knows the fact and force 
of fatherhood. 


Extraterritoriality and Missionaries 
in China 


By Tyler Dennett 


words in our language, so formidable that only 
within a year has it had any currency in the United 
States, nor was it apparently any better known or under- 
stood in England until the disarmament conference. 
Rather than to attempt a legal definition, let us describe it 
in relation to missionary work in China by analogy. We 
are aware how difficult it is to construct, even in imagina- 
tion, arr analogue which will satisfy an argument. It may 
be that in minor details we shall fail, but we trust that 
the major part of the truth will be preserved and that we 
shall gain in clarity by the avoidance of technical terms. 
Let us suppose that a Chinese Buddhist priest were to 
appear in the street some Sunday morning opposite the 
doors of the First Methodist, or whatever it might be, 
church, just as the congregation was dispersing. He 
sets up his stand and displays his permit to the policeman. 
The authorities would be required to give him a permit 
because we are supposing that there is a treaty between 
China and the United States which requires that the 
Chinese Buddhist missionary be given the right to go any- 
where in the United States under the protection of the 
fullest missionary liberty. Having drawn a crowd, the 
priest begins a lecture on Buddhism, in which he seeks to 
prove to the erstwhile Christian worshippers that his re- 
ligion is far superior to Christianity. 


Fe woods in cor lnguags, is one of the longest 


SOVIET DOCTRINE 


To make the analogy at this point a little more poignant, 
let us assume that this man is a missionary from the lately 
organized Russian soviet church and that he, like the mis- 
sionary in China is protected by a treaty by which the 
United States has been compelled to grant to him full 
missionary liberty. I do not believe that this comparison 


is over-drawn, for the soviet doctrine in the United States 
is not more revolutionary than the Bible in China. 

But let us return to the Chinese analogy. Of course, we 
must assume that the Buddhist meets with some degree 
of success, so much so that in the course of a brief period 
he is able to win to his cause a considerable number of 
those who formerly worshipped in the church. Then he 
buys a piece of ground, perhaps with money sent from 
China, and builds a temple opposite the church. Perhaps, 
even, he is able to convert the trustees of the church to 
Buddhism and persuade them to sell him the church which 
he promptly turns into a temple. Down the street a little 
way is a public school. He buys the adjoining property 
and sets up a club for the boys and girls who formerly 
went to the church. In time most of them become Budd- 
hists. 


BACKED BY MILITARY POWER 


In the course of these business transactions the Buddhist 
priest is largely exempt from American law, and in both 
civil and criminal matters is under the jurisdiction of 
China to this extent that in case he is charged with any 
offense either in the acquisition of the above mentioned 
property or in his personal relations with the Americans, 
he must have his case tried before the nearest Chinese 
consul and then may appeal his case to San Francisco, 
where it will be heard by a Chinese judge sent out from 
Peking, in a Chinese court, with a Chinese jury, and under 
the municipal law of Peking metropolitan district. 

To make the analogy complete, we have to add still 
more. We are to assume that the political and military 
power of the United States and China is reversed. We 
will recall that three times since 1839 an Asiatic army has 
been landed on the coast of California, that San Francisco 
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has once been destroyed by the invaders. that once an 
Asiatic army took possession of Washington and burnt 
the white house, and that only twenty-three years ago a 
combined army of Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Javanese 
and Indian Mohammedans marched again across the coun- 
try, took possession of the capital and forever demon- 
strated that the United States is at the mercy of any con- 
siderable force from Asia that might set out to land upon 
its shores. It is that invincible Chinese force which sup- 
ports the Chinese Buddhist missionary in the United 
States, who, by the way, now numbers many thousands and 
holds a very great deal of very valuable real estate, and 
numbers his adherents by the tens of thousands. 


NO ATTACK ON MISSIONARIES 


This analogy reversed is, we believe, a not inaccurate 
picture of the position of the American missionary in 
China. We draw attention to the following points: 
(1) The missionary is legally a privileged person. (2) He 
has, theoretically, even greater privileges than the trader, 
for the latter is supposed to remain in the open ports, 
whereas the missionary is permitted to go anywhere in 
the republic. Actually this difference has now largely dis- 
appeared, not because the missionary has surrendered any 
of his special privileges, but rather because the trader has 
claimed equal ones. (3) The missionary’s presence may 
be presumed to be as obnoxious to the traditional religious 
authorities of the country and to certain vested interests 
as would be the presence of soviet missionaries on Main 
street. (4) Under the treaties China is required to per- 
mit the missionaries privileges in the possession and own- 
ership of real estate which are denied to orientals in Cali- 
fornia—unless, perchance, the supreme court decided dif- 
ferently before this is published. 

Now, before drawing our conclusions, may I be per- 
mitted to state specifically that I am not making an at- 
tack upon missionaries, that I do believe in Christian mis- 
sions and that I wish to see not less but more of them in 
China and in every other non-Christian country. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood on this point as I appear to have 
been in a previous contribution to The Christian Century. 
Nor am I arguing that the missionary ought to change 
his doctrine, or tone it down so that it will be fully ac- 
ceptable to every citizen of the Chinese republic. 


FAVORABLE TO MISSIONS 


On the other hand, I submit that just because the doc- 
trine is unacceptable, and furthermore, because its funda- 
mental precept is the persuasive power of love, its propa- 
gation in China ought to be disassociated in every way 
from military force. The Christian nations ought to play 
fair. They ought not to demand what they are unwilling 
to give; and not one of them would grant extraterritorial- 
ity to the Chinese. Can you imagine such a thing as a 
Chinese extraterritorial court on Main street? And fur- 
thermore, the Christian citizens of the so-called Christian 
nations ought to demand that their governments play fair 
with the Chinese. The missionary in China has no moral 
right to special legal privileges and I seriously question 
whether there is a Christian missionary in China who will 
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stand up and state that he wants them. I hope there isn’t, 
Extraterritoriality, in an ill-defined way, was introduced 
into China in 1843 following the defeat of China in the 
opium war. It was elaborated by Caleb Cushing the fol- 
lowing year in the first American treaty. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a considerable proportion of the cases 
which arose under it in the early years related to mission- 
aries, Dr. S. Wells Williams, when he went to Japan to 
assist in making the first treaty with that nation advised 
Commodore Perry not to demand a similar privilege there 
and the advice was heeded. Dr. Williams even in that 
day when much less could be expected of the Chinese than 
today was disgusted with the operation of extraterritorial- 
ity. I do not believe that it has ever been anything but an 
embarrassment and injury to missionary work. 


VOLUNTARY RELINQUISH MENT 

If the missionaries were today to make a voluntary re- 
linquishment of their extraterritorial privileges not one of 
them would suffer physical harm. Indeed, it is my belief 
that such a relinquishment would be a brilliant stroke of 
policy. I suggest it, however, not on that ground, but be- 
cause the association of the gospel of Christ with political 
and military force is ethically horrible. 

_I am not unmindful that in submitting this proposition 
there are practical difficulties in the way. The agreement 
by which the missionary enjoys special privileges is not 
with him but between two governments. The relinquish- 
ment could not, therefore, be accomplished without the 
assent of the American government and the negotiating 
of a supplementary article to the existing treaty. This ob- 
jection does not appear to be insuperable. If the entire 
American missionary body in China, the united mission 
boards in the United States and the American mission- 
ary constituency were to demand such a step the govern 
ment would not be slow to arrange it. There are other 
possible objections, but I shall leave the subject at this 
point, hoping that it will be taken up by others. especially 
by the missionaries and by mission administrators who 
are most intimately in touch with present conditions. 


Winged Words 


HERE is a host of lovely words that go 
From soul to soul across some written page, 
Or, fraught with wisdom from some hoary sage, 

Go, bearing consolation for some woe, 

Like spirit things whose flight we may not know; 
Else wing their way from vanished age to age, 
That questing souls which yield them anchorage 

May rest from weary winds of doubt that blow. 


They are the words of Truth, and Life, and Rest, 
That, sent afar with joy, go winged with love; 
They are the words with which the world is blest; 

They make no pause, nor from their course depart, 
But straight, ah, straight, like gentle homing dove, 

Do fold their pinions in some troubled heart. 
Mona JosepH SIMMONS. 
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An Experiment in Industrial Good Will 


industrial problems. The famous Yorkshire cocoa manu- 

facturer, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree was answering ques- 
tions in regard to his experiment in industrial democracy. “But,” 
said a member of our group, “can you trust them?” “Them” 
were the wage earners. “That’s not the question,” countered the 
yeteran manufacturer—‘“Can they trust me is the question. I have 
the property and the power. Since I have demonstrated they 
can trust me they have never disappointed me.” 

Mr. Wm. P. Hapgood of Indianapolis would cordially ap- 
prove Mr. Rowntree’s answer. He is now in the sixth year 
of one of the boldest experiments in industrial democracy that 
has yet been made. It was begun in the hectic time of war 
and has weathered the more difficult time of depression and 
readjustment and made fine progress all the time. It is no 
longer an experiment, though no one connected with it calls 
it a finished plan. 

Its success is so well demonstrated that the most cynical 
disciple of the self-interest theory of business can only sneer. 
So he refers to it as “the rocking chair industry.” It seems 
the council sits in rocking chairs while they democratically 
discuss company affairs. ‘(Of course, no one classed as a wage 
earner should sit in an easy chair when on company business 
—only “brain” workers should do that. How are we precious 
brain workers going to insure our prestige if hand workers can 
sit alongside us in soft chairs! Above all it is a momentous 
question if we happen to have inherited the chairs and not 
the brains. 


W' were at Toynbee Hall in East London studying British 


Of course, all good employers rule with good will. 
So, too, all good employes do their full duty. Ask 
either one if you doubt it. In both cases the fault is on the 
other side. Look deeper and you will find that the fault lies 


in failure to make good will operative through democratic 
working relations. Mr. Rowntree has the secret. The man 
with property has the power and he must lead in making good 
will operative. To make it operative he must organize it 
through democratic working relationships. 

* - * 


The Fraternal vs. the 
Paternal in Mauagement _ 


“Don’t your working peopte slack on the job,” another asked 
of Mr. Rowntree. “Please tell me why they should not,” 
countered the apostle of industrial democracy. “Why should 
they do more than they have to when they get nothing but a 
fixed wage and capital gets the profit?” So he gets down to 
bed rock in human nature and gives incentive a chance to func- 
tion in the wage earner as well as in the manager. 

Mr. Hapgood released incentive by taking the employe into 
the management. As a result the business went through the 
period of post-war depression without cutting wages, the per 
capita output was increased by one-half and the labor cost per 
unit was reduced to much less than one-half. Sharing both 
Management and profits every worker became a partner in 
enterprise. This resulted in all sorts of improvements in ma- 
chinery and working relations. Slack was taken up, duplica- 
tion cut out, odd jobs done at odd times, and the wage earner 
came to work as if the job was his own personal business. 

The thing was not done in a day. No miracles were wrought. 
It was a process of experimentation and education. At first the 
employes and the management elected representatives to a 
council and Mr. Hapgood retained the right of veto. The in- 
clination was to elect heads of departments. With the usual 


presumptions of position the council decided that only heads of 
departments and directors of the company should be elected 
to the council but set up a “lower house” of factory workers, 
limiting their powers to recommendation. Naturally, the lower 
house did not work overtime. This stage represents the greater 
number of so-called shop committee plans, if not as a type of 
Organization at least as a stage in the evolution of industrial 






democracy. The real democracy can recommend, the aris- 
tocracy can vote and the owner can veto. 

So Mr. Hapgood, who knew his big task was one of educa- 
tion in the canons of an essential social democracy, retired all 
members of his family from places as directors, had two work- 
ingmen elected in their places and proposed a next step. This 
was that the lower house should be abolished and the council 
composed of wage earners, heads of departments and managers 
alike, and that the council, so composed, should become the 
sole legislative body in the business. There are now no reser- 
vations. All problems in management, production and sales 
are in the council's hands for determination. Heads of depart- 
ments are elected, wages and salaries are fixed, questions of 
hiring and discharging are settled and the division of profits 
are made in this council. Meetings are held fortnightly and 
oftener if business requires. No extra pay is allowed for time 
spent in council meetings. Its educational advantages are 
counted remuneration for the time given. 

The most striking characteristic of the council’s activities are 
its caution, its conservative action and its inclination always to 
give the business the best of it when there is a question 
of benefits to themselves or of safety and stability for the busi- 
ness. 


The Relative Value 
of Brain and Brawn 


Down in the morass and jungle brawn counts. But in the 
upper realms of human art brains count. The pigmy with a 
few ounces of brains overcomes diplodocus with his tons of 
brawn. The presumption seems to be that therefore all the 
profits should accrue to brains. The word “brains” then be- 
comes a synonym for luck, inheritance, the fortune of circum- 
stance and all those adventitious things that are so large a part 
of success. The ethics are not so different in the upper realms; 
they only carry a little more refinement than they do in the 
jungle. He may keep who gets and he may get who can. 

Mr. Hapgood is an elemental Jeffersonian democrat in his 
social philosophy. Like the Irishman he thinks one man is 
as good as another if not, indeed, a little better—the “better” 
covering the mercies of sympathy toward the one who carries 
the handicap. He does not expect the best devised machinery 
for the organization of industrial democracy to automatically 
insure it. But he does believe the practice of it will insure 
it by putting it into the hearts of men. 

The handicaps in practice were not all found to be on the side 
of the wage earners. The arbitrary lines between brain and 
brawn, or better between soft and hard handed work, were 
abolished. Everyone working all the year round was put on 
a salary. Office hours were made the same as shop hours. 
When the load was light in the office and heavy in the shop, 
office workers were invited to lend a hand where most needed, 
The white collar lost its symbolism as a badge of aristocracy. 
So the white collared workers began to drop out. Where does 
the ten dollar clerk have any advantage over the twenty dollar 
artisan if he has to do “dirty” work? One said he did not mind 
working as many hours as the shopmen, but he would not come 
and go on the same hours. 

Next came a leveling up of wage scales. Not even the 
lowest paid workers thought a level wage right. But the most 
highly paid came to think that the difference between the 
highest and lowest was too great. So they took one’s needs 
into account as well as the value of their part in the making 
of the common product. Earning power was put on a par 
with investments in dividing profits. The investors made no 
reservation on the earning power of capital. They made wages 
a first charge and then divided profits with the wage fund. 
This is a far cry from the rule that calls for interest first (or 
capital won't work), the market wage next (for labor must 
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work), and all that is left for capital. It begins to sound as 
if we had lifted industrial relations out of the jungle. 


Some of the 
Spiritual Results 

Wage earners may object to welfare work when they think it 
is a substitute for wages or a sop to discontent, but when 
they are made a part of the management they turn welfare 
workers. Hapgood’s has the unprecedented plan of paying full 
wages for all time lost on account of illness and injury and 
for six weeks at the time of women workers becoming 
mothers. Of course, that could not be done if people were 
inclined to be slackers and maligners. Having become shar- 
ers in management and profits both these handicaps to profit- 
able welfare work have disappeared. 

When the salary was substituted for the wage it was prophe- 
sied that absenteeism would run rampant. Instead it has dis- 
appeared. One woman, who is a housekeeper also, refuses 
to accept a salary because the morale is such that she would 
not be able to stay away from work so easily a half a day or 
a few hours now and then. The hours of labor have been 
steadily reduced without reducing output. Outside of peak 
load seasons the week is now one of five days of nine hours 
each. In the peak load season (and as this is a canning busi- 
ness it comes annually) all work gladly from ten to fourteen 
hours per day according to the day’s needs. Then during the 
duller seasons a month’s vacation on full pay is enjoyed. The 
council has voted longer hours in Mr. Hapgood’s absence, 
raised his salary against his wish, turned surplus funds into 
the treasury when they had the privilege of putting them into 
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the profit sharing fund and in all cases taken the altruistic 
trend as against the one that would immediately profit them as 
individuals. 

The council is final arbiter of its own personnel and formu- 
lates its own rules. All salaried workers are eligible to member- 
ship and they vote on raising wage earners to salaries. The 
wage earners are the extras taken on for the peak load seasos 
and the new employes. They might be jealous of their pre- 
serves but prefer to practice democracy by taking everyone 
in as rapidly as they become regular all-time employes. Any 
employe may attend council meetings and speak, but to vote 
must qualify by attending eight meetings. This is to insure 
some degree of competency through experience. 

The whole plan depends upon education. At first wages and 
hours were all consuming, and Mr. Hapgood’s ideas were always 
assented unto. He had to temporarily withdraw from the 
meetings to convince them that they had a right to their own 
judgments even if disagreeing with him. Now they sit in like 
owners and even vote him down at times. Today they con- 
sider questions of marketing, production and financing as well 
as wages. The office force is recruited from the shop just as 
are the foremen and superintendents. Democracy is becom- 
ing full fledged through practicing it. 

Mr. Hapgood is interested primarily in human beings. The 
new plan has made more money. Good will is more productive 
than distrust. It is a kind of tribute to the elemental justice 
of the cosmos to find it so. Best of all men and women are 
being made and the community enriched in their making. 
There is an inherent rectitude in human nature and good will 
brings it into fruitage. 

Atva W. TAaytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, April 24, 1923. 

HE wedding of the Duke of York to Lady Elizabeth 

Bowes-Lyon has been greeted with genuine goodwill by 

our people. The Duke himself has done much public 
service quietly and modestly. He is marrying one of our own 
people, and in this too we are happy. There will be none in this 
land, whatever their political views may be, who will refuse to 
join in the chorus of good wishes with which the bride and bride- 
groom set out upon their new life. Even the somewhat excited 
and even hysterical notes of certain of our popular journals are 
evidence of the sincere interest and affection which are universal. 
But many think that these journals would fulfill their part more 
worthily if they showed a little more restraint, and a little more 
dignity. Meanwhile London is making this week one of festivi- 
ties, and we are told that it will be the gayest week for years. 
With a characteristic kindliness the Duke of York is entertaining 
5,000 poor children to celebrate his wedding. And it is a happy 
thing to remember that it was he who organized the summer camp 
in which in recent years boys of all classes from public school 
and council school alike have fraternized. 

*> = *# 


Political Intrigues 

Not being myself in the habit of attending political dinners, and 
not having the privilege of being under the table at cabinet meet- 
ings, I am unable to cast much light upon the intrigues of the 
hour. Plainly Lord Birkenhead, who is still remembered as “F. 
E. Smith,” does not love the present government which dares to 
exist without him. But whether anything is likely to follow the 
attacks upon the prime minister, I greatly doubt. Most of us 
would confess that we would not do away with him to make 
“F. E.” or others of his school, prime minister. There is a gen- 
eral trust in Mr. Bonar Law combined with a feeling that he has 
not a strong enough team. As we say of a cricket team with a 


number of weak members, the government “has a long tail.” The 
thing which puzzles many who are not in political circles is the 
:mportance attached to the grouping of these figures from the 
front benches. It might be supposed that this was a matter of 
life and death to the nation. Meanwhile observers coming fresh 
to this country or returning after a number of years, are im- 
pressed by the decided trend of the younger generation towards 
labor. This is not confined to the artisans. It is very marked 
among the youthful “intellectuals.” And I-believe it is as clearly 
seen among the women students as among the men. This does 
not mean that the young generation is Marxian or communist. 
But it does mean that they are rather wearied of the old political 
game, and seek something more closely related to the human 
scene as they find it today. 


The Baptist Union 


The Baptist Union is at present in session. It has elected as 
its vice-president, Dr. T. Reaveley Glover, who will become in 
due course president. This election is a recognition of a scholar 
who has rendered conspicuous service not only to the Baptist 
churches but to the entire church of Christ. He is, as all the 
world knows, public orator at Cambridge, and one of the first 
classical scholars of his day. It was the Student Movement, I 
think, which gave him his first introduction to the wider circle 
oi hearers who had not read his classical work upon “The Con- 
flict of Religions in the Roman Empire.” It was to Indian hear- 
ers first of all he delivered his lectures on “The Jesus of His- 
tory,” but the book has been read more widely than almost any 
book on a religious subject in recent years. Dr. Glover is an ex- 
cellent preacher and speaker. He is a vigorous defender of 
free church principles and a sworn foe of all sacerdotal as- 
sumptions. He is evangelical through and through. The old 
school would not miss in him the authentic ring, and yet he is 
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an outspoken defender of the modern method of interpreting the 
Bible. His articles in the Daily News have brought upon him 
many attacks from those who would be called in America 
“Fundamentalists.” But he stands his ground. And it is a sig- 
nificant fact that the Baptist Union, which is probably more con- 
servative than most unions of free churchmen, is willing to hon- 
or this bold and outspoken thinker. Not that its members must 
be taken to be in agreement with Dr. Glover; some are, prob- 
ably more are not, but they recognize that in him there is the 
root of the matter and in other things they are for liberty. I 
should not be surprised to hear that some strong language is 
ased this week among the Baptists concerning the attempts which 
have been made in the name of orthodoxy to split the missionary 
societies. 

» 8-5 
Dr. T. R. Glover on 
Truth and Compromise 

“No general election will be fought on a question of etymology 
or entomology. You can believe what you like about either, 
whether you are a liberal or a conservative. Even a Lloyd 
Georgian will not consult his leader about the date of Amen- 
hotep IV. There is no orthodoxy in science or history; all that 
is asked in the quest of truth in either of these spheres is that 
you will weigh the evidence and present it in full; and then you 
may make any discovery or hold any opinion for which you can 
show reasonable proof. Of course, people may be brief in dis- 
cussion with you, if you say that Oliver Cromwell wrote the 
‘liad,’ or that oxygen is a mere illusion of mortal mind. 

“Now what the layman wants to know is why in religion truth 
must be certified and standardized by a community, which may 
be as little qualified to do it as that proconsul in Corinth or as 
Constantine at Nicaea. Constantine, by the way, offered no 
opinion himself; the bishops should decide what was truth, and 
then he would enforce it. Why must truth be enforced by the 
civil arm or stereotyped by the ecclesiastical—above all, why in 
the religious sphere, where surely it matters most? We talk of 
the conservatism of medical men, but it will be remembered that 
th whole profession accepted the germ-theory of disease in a 
generation; and we may be sure that, if the medical profession 
had had the same attitude toward truth as the clerical, many of 
us would be dead by now for want of aseptic treatment. Why 
must you have a church with a compromise creed to secure the 
propagation of Christian truth? Cooperation is a different thing, 
more natural and more honest.” 


*_ *+ * 


“Now That 
April’s Here” 

Other men may take a week-end, a minister may be pardoned 
if after a busy winter he takes a mid-week holiday. The days 
between the Sundays I spent last week in the heart of Ashdown 
Forest in Sussex. I entered no train but trusted to my ancient 
bicycle. It is a machine without a chain, a very old kind—but a 
Most sociable machine, for wherever a halt is made most men 
Bssing by and all boys notice its peculiar genus and much 
friendly conversation may begin. When the name of Ashdown 
Forest is read, it must not be supposed that it is a land covered 
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with trees. A “forest” is technically a royal hunting ground, and 
the name may cover still a large range of moorland with thickets 
of pine or larch or other trees dotted here and there. In the 
autumn the moorland will be rich in heather; now it is splendid- 
ly arrayed in gorse. They say that Linnaeus went on his knees 
in wonder and thanksgiving when he first saw an English moor 
with the gorse in bloom. I am not surprised. The larches are 
in their first divine freshness. The hedgerows are thick with 
primroses and violets. There are blue-bells and cowslips in the 
woods. And in the heat of the day the lizards dart across the 
grass. In such scenes I spent a few days hearing no echoes from 
the city and reading no books. Sussex, West or East, is a lovely 
place. I think there is no nobler singer of this land than Mr. 
Belloc : 


“A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend; 

And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end. 

Who will be there to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend? 


“I will gather and carefully make my friends 
Of the men of the Sussex Weald, 

They watch the stars from silent folds, 
They stiffly plough the field. 

By them and the God of the South Country 
My poor soul shall be healed.” 


EpwArbD SHILLITO. 
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Regardless of what prophets, supposed divines and theologians have 
said about Jehovah and the Commandments, the fact is that the Cem- 
mandments were given to all the people. Let, therefore, any one read 
the First Commandment, quoted above, and be convinced that the plain 
words of it justify the conclusion that Jehovah is the God, or ideal, of 
emancipation, of liberty. Let any American citizen, then, compare this 
rational meaning of the First Commandment with the principles of 
Americanism. Let any one read the First Commandment and be con- 
vinced that the First Commandment is not a Commandment. It does 
not command. Let it be known that the Hebrew form of “yhyh” is 
a vowellen, ge me may and undefinable word, except for the fact 
that it ws hvh) designates God who “HATH NEITHER BODILY 
FORM NOR SUBSTANCD.” Let it, therefore, be understood that te 
think of Jehovah as the ideal of liberty, or as the ideal embracing the 
principles of the rest of the Commandments, and not as a God creator 
and ruler of the universe, is equally permissible, since an ideal is some- 
eng. that exists in thought only. Let it be clear to any one that if 
the First Commandment stands for something, it stands for Freedom 
in the physical sense; and consequently every lover of liberty is, or 
at least should be, a lover of Jehovah. 


As proof that no one need believe in Jehovah, I offer the following: 
(a) There is not a word in the Commandments wherein Je- 
hovah asked man to believe in Him. 
(b) Had God wanted man to believe in Him, why did He 
give man sense, or sense of reason? No sense is required in 
order to believe. 


Nothing but a new religion will betas about an understanding 
among men and everlasting peace. And that religion shall be Amer- 
icanism. It should be obvious to every observer that by giving the 
Commandments a rational American interpretation and | keeping 
mankind always conscious of the truths of the principles both the 
Commandments and Americanism it must naturally result in this: if 
any reforming, censoring or prohibiting should be necessary it will 
be done individually and we will benefit collectively. 


Does not such a religion deserve the support of every American 
citizen? Does it pot interest you sufficiently to inquire further? 


MOSES STEINBERG, 
713% West Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Is Episcopal Church Misunderstood? 


Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I cannot conscientiously refrain from making a protest 
against the implications (due to ignorance, I trust) in the letter 
of the Rev. Walter H. Stark of Trinity Reformed Episcopal 
church, Ashtabula, Ohio, in your current issue. 

He says, in reference to a previous correspondent, who had 
offered a constructive, if not wholly practicable, plan for re- 
union: “he may receive a shock if in later years he hears of 
the re-baptizing of that infant mentioned, when he enters the 
Episcopal communion.” I wonder if Mr. Stark means that he 
has known of an actual case wherein anybody, baptized by priest, 
minister, layman, or even unbeliever, in the name of the Trinity, 
has been required to be re-baptized as a condition of becoming a 
communicant of the Episcopal church? If he does know of 
such a case it ought to be reported at once to ecclesiastical author- 
ity, for it is an unlawful act for a clergyman of the Episcopal 
church to re-baptize, even on request from the candidate. To 
guard against this very sacrilege he is required, in any case of 
uncertainty, to precede the words of administration with the con- 
ditional clause, “If thou art not already baptized—.” To say 
that the Episcopal church requires “re-baptizing” is to talk non- 
sense and to reveal an abysmal ignorance of the facts. 

Mr. Stark speaks of the Episcopal church as “denying the 
ordination and memberhip of other Christian churches.” This 
is a very common misunderstanding of her attitude. But it is 
without any real foundation. 

The Episcopal church does not deny, but rather asserts, the 
membership of every baptized person in the Holy Catholic church. 
Even the Roman church asserts this. The fact that a member of 
the church must also be confirmed before he can be enrolled on 
the regular communicant list is in no sense to be compared with 
the exaction, by Baptists and Disciples, of re-baptism by immersion 
—which denies the validity of the previous baptism. In most 
Episcopal churches, as in most Baptist and Disciples churches, 
communicants of other churches who have no intention of be- 
coming regular communicants are welcome at the Lord’s table and 
are given the blessed sacrament. There is nothing clandestine 
about this, nor does it involve, as Mr. Stark seems to imply, any 
dishonesty or infidelity to one’s ordination vows. It is still a 
question on which authorities disagree, to be sure, but the usual 
feeling is that the rubric requiring confirmation as a pre-requisite 
tu communion applies only to those who are within the Episcopal 
church. There is no canon law dealing with the subject. I would 
refer you to the recent statement by Dean Rousmaniere, of Boston, 
in the New York Churchman, for the best statement of the case. 
But many other weighty authorities could be cited, such as Bishop 
Headlam of Gloucester, in his Bampton lectures at Oxford, in 
1920. The requirement of confirmation for those becoming com- 
municants is not more severe than the requirement in many Prot- 
estant churches that persons coming by transfer from another con- 
gregation shall publicly receive the right hand of fellowship. But 
confirmation is not based on the taste or preference of the minis- 
ter, but on the wisdom of centuries of experience and on the effort 
(at least) to continue the apostolic custom recorded in Acts 8:14. 
It ought not be looked upon as invalidating or bringing in question 
the sincerity of our efforts toward Christian reunion. 

Then there is the problem of ordination, on which the Episcopal 
church is even more commonly misrepresented. One cannot but 
deplore the frequent slurring remarks that are made both in the 
columns of The Christian Century and elsewhere, as regards her 
position, especially in view of the fact that the other side is almost 
never given. It ought to be evident to anyone who has read the 
Lambeth appeal of 1920 that, far from “denying” the ordination 
of other Christian churches, she recognizes and appreciates the 
special gifts that are conveyed by the sanctions of other com- 
munions. The quarrel is wholly due to the fact that she can not 


deny the value and special usefulness of apostolic orders. Her 
critics are not satisfied with her recognition of the fact that the 
erders which have been created by the Congregational, Presbyteri- 
an, or Methodist fellowship, convey as much spiritual grace as 
could be conveyed by orders created by the Protestant Episcopal 
church. They insist that she ought to go still further and deny 
the fact that a mighty heritage, which neither she nor any other 
Christian sect of today could create, has come into her keeping— 
whether through any merit of her own is beside the point. What 
their motive could be, other than that of the dog in the manger, 
it is difficult to conceive. 

The Episcopal church refuses to desert the responsibility that 
has fallen upon her of maintaining and eventually contributing to 
tie re-united church catholic, the gift of sacramental orders. It 
is not a question of theory as to what is conveyed in the apostolic 
succession. It is merely a question of fact. Personally, I think it 
is something to be explained on a basis of human psychology, and 
not of arbitrary divine fiat, though I refuse to be misunderstood 
as saying that this robs it of divine authority. The fact is that 
the stabilizing influence of the historic continuity of the church, 
and the unity of communion through the sweep of time as well as 
ever the extent of the world’s surface in space, have had a tre- 
mendous power in the hearts and lives of people. Whether the sys- 
tem was established during the life-time of the apostles (which, 
of course, cannot be proved) or was discovered as an inherent 
possibility and a practical expedient during the latter part of the 
‘irst century, does not matter. But the Episcopal church is i 
duty bound to recognize this power and to maintain its continuity. 

[ must admit that we have a number of clergymen who still 
inake the matter of the apostolic succession an occasion for pride 
and who act with insufferable condescension toward the ministry 
of other churches, as though the succession were our own achieve- 
ment, instead of an inherited responsibility. This fact is partly 
to blame for the prejudice and misunderstanding that is so com- 
mon toward the Episcopal church. I was reared in a Methodist 
parsonage and in Methodist schools. My ministry, after and dur 
ing seminary days, was in the Congregational fellowship until two 
and a half years ago. I think, therefore, that I know what I am 
talking about when T speak of prejudice and misunderstanding. I 
am speaking of my own experience. Your article by Dr. Ainslie 
last winter was the best and most sympathetic statement of our 
position that I have ever read from the pen of any non-Episcopal 
writer. 


Adrian, Michigan B. Z. STAMBAUGH. 


Mr. Eddy on Gandhi and Amritsar 


Epiror THe Curistran CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read with great interest the article on “Gandhi” 
ny Sherwood Eddy and consider it a splendid characterization. At 
the same time it was a great surprise to read his account of the 
“Amritsar Massacre.” If that event changed Gandhi inte an oF 
ponent of the government of India then it is fundamental that we 
should have an accurate account. Those facts are enough to com 
demn General Dyer but nothing is to be gained by making him 
worse than he was. Mr. Eddy states them as follows: 

“Then occurred the fatal Amritsar massacre under General 
Yyer who had forbidden all meetings. A large open space wa 
full of men, women and children on the day of a Hindu fee 
tival. Immediately upon his arrival, without warning, Gen 
Dyer opened fire and continued until his ammunition was & 
hausted. Several hundred were killed and a large number 
wounded.” 

Those of us who were in India at that time tell a somewhat dif 
ferent story. Let me quote from “The Indian Year Book of 
1920,” published by the Times Press of Bombay. The correspoat 
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ents of that prominent paper were there and they ought to be 
reliable. Here is the quotation : 

“The chief center of the Punjab disturbances was Amritsar. 
There on April 10th two men prominently connected with the 
agitation, Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal, were placed under pre- 
yentive detention. The mob thereupon marched upon the civil 
station and was turned back by fire. It immediately entered upon 
: course of arson and murder. The railway was attacked and 
Guard Robinson was murdered. The National Bank was fired 
and the manager, Mr. Stewart, and the assistant manager, Mr. 
Scott, murdered. The Chartered Bank was attacked but the of- 
ficers escaped. The Alliance Bank was attacked and the man- 
ager murdered. A lady doctor, Miss Sherwood, was brutally 
beaten. The mob secured practical possession of the city and on 
April 13th a large proclaimed meeting was held in an enclosure 
called the Jallianwallad Bagh. This was fired upon by the mili- 
tary under the orders of General Dyer and upwards of 2,000 
casualties were inflicted of which various estimates place the 
killed as between three and four hundred.” 

Which of these two accounts is true? Both are a bad record, 
but the latter one gives some extenuating circumstances. 
Columbus, O. Haroip Cooper. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Isaiah, Companion of Kings’ 


SAIAH was a big man. He associated on equal terms with 
| kings. For forty years without any kowtowing or fawning he 

walked and talked with the leaders of his time. He was the 
spiritual adviser to the men who controlled the affairs of his 
government. His spiritual advice carried weight because he 
possessed practical sense. His outlook was not narrow. His 
education compared favorably with the best. He did not have to 
apologize for anything. Imagine a preacher born of the best 
family, educated in the best universities, scientifically trained, 
master of men and affairs, welcomed as an adviser by the Presi- 
dents of the United States over a period of four presidential terms 
and you have a norm by which to measure Isaiah. He was an 
outstanding figure. Politics and religion met in him. He would 
be the kind of man to advise about foreign relations and our 
duties to Europe and the Orient. He would be the type of man 
who could apply the spirit of Christ to modern industrial and 
social problems. He would be a kind of Beecher and Brooks 
tolled into one and occupying a position of vantage at Washington. 
Such was Isaiah and I want to use this hour to teach the lesson 
that some men must stand among kings. 

A gentleman told me last week that Dean Inge had said that 
there are ten million people in England that ought not to be kept 
ilive! That is a marvelous statement if correctly reported. The 
basis of this striking remark, as I get it, is that modern scientific 
methods in medicine and surgery, and the like, enable many 
inferior people to be kept alive. It spells the survival of the unfit. 
This seems like a very cruel and hard idea. It causes us to 
amalyze our whole attitude toward the weak and the poor. 
Nietzsche, we know, severely criticized Christianity for making a 
Virtue of weakness. “The Will to Power” would trample the 
Poor and the weak under foot, allowing him to rule whe can. We 
are not disciples of the “Blood and Iron” school. We sympathize 
with the poor and desire to see them lifted up and made to 
Prosper. We want them to enjoy the good things of life. We 
believe that the strong should bear the burdens of the weak and 
Not to merely please themselves because they are able to grasp 
what they want. In other words we are Christian and quite 
orthodox about the poor and the weak; however, we do feel that 
our attention can be given to the poor and week too exclusively. 
Not that we have done too much, we have not done half enough, 









but we cannot afford to think only of the weaker groups. 
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“May 27, “Isaiah the Statesman-Prophet. Isa. 6:1-8. 
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An old teacher of mine used to dwell upon the fact that the 
Moravians did not get farther in missionary work because they 
sent their strong missionaries too exclusively to the weaker and 
less important tribes, to Greenland, to the West Indies and to parts 
of Africa. Not that these weaker tribes should not be reached 
if possible. No, not that at all, but that given only so much energy 
it is wiser to use some of it on those who can be leaders. 

We can work with prisoners until we forget high school 
students. We can toil in the slums until we neglect big business 
men. We can give our time to homes for fallen women, while we 
forget entirely university women. Why not win the leaders in 
college, business and society? That’s a fair question. Do all 
you can for everybody, but why avoid the ones who guide the 
thought and life of your day and tomorrow? Why neglect the 
newspaper men? Why avoid the novelists? Why steer clear of 
the actors? Why flee from influential business men? Why 
scorn and neglect social leaders? Why leave the most brilliant 
young men and women to their own fate? Why not convert 
all the legislators? Why not get all of the judges into the church? 
Why not corral the millionaires? Why not win the best musicians? 
Why not capture the magazines, moving pictures, stage, literature 
and all the best of the influential things? Why not? Well, some- 
times I think we are afraid. It is so easy to condescend to the 
poor; so pleasant to be a “Lady Bountiful” or a “Gentleman 
Bountiful.” It is not difficult to deal with people less fortunate 
and weaker than ourselves: we like to feel them looking up to us; 
it’s a pleasant sensation. We feel so kind and benevolent. It is 
all so soft and easy, particularly in these days when all one has 
to do is to send a check to the “Associated Charities” or “Society 
for the Improvement of the Poor.” 

Yes, but Isaiah stood among the kings and influential rulers. 
I tell you we must win the big leaders in every realm. It takes 
nerve to try to win a big business man for Christ. Usually that 
is about all it does take, for when you get with such men you 
find them the most courteous, open-minded, and responsive men 
in all the world. We ought to go after the leading business men 
of the city; we ought to get the biggest farmers. It takes nerve 
to tackle the heads of departments in colleges and universities, but 
unless you capture these men for Christ, the church is handicapped. 
The church started the colleges and the church should not lose 
her hold upon them. Capture the men who teach economics, 
sociology, science and literature and you will have done much. 
The drama began in the church, why not take the drama again 
for Christ and the moralities? We call the preachers together 
to rave about some petty pool-room and allow our young people by 
the thousands to have their ideals of life formed by the shows 
they see. We are all out of perspective. We waste our energies. 
We save a bum and lose a son. We rescue a prostitute and fail 
to convert our social leaders. We grow eloquent over Africa and 
Korea and neglect Fifth Avenue and State Street. What's the 
matter? Are we a lot of cowards or have we lost all sense of 
values? Not less of the Congo, but more of Chicago. Not less of 
the slums but more of the avenues. Not less of the poor but 
more of the powerful. Christ can draw all men. 

Joun R. Ewers. 








THIS TELLS THE STORY 


“The 20th Century Quarterly is the best we 
have ever used. Nearly every adult and young 
people's class in the school wanted to adopt this 
Quarterly when they looked it over.” 


This is from a school which has recently 
adopted the 20th Century Quarterly (on 
the International Uniform Lessons. 


Send for sample copy. 
The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 






























































“A Call That Disturbed 
‘Two Cities 

A call from First Congregational 
Church, Madison, Wis., to Rev. Lloyd C. 
Douglas, minister of First Church, Akron, 
O., had the effect of greatly perturbing the 
church and city in which this popular 
minister has during the past two years be- 
come a great force. Dr. Douglas had 
made up his mind definitely to accept the 
Madison call, and had gone so far as to 
announce his acceptance and present his 
resignation, when the sentiment of the 
community and congregation burst forth 
in a protest whose vigor compelled the 
pastor and his wife to reconsider their 
decision. The upshot of the episode is 
that the resignation was withdrawn, and 
Dr. Douglas has buckled into his great 
task in Akron both with renewed zeal 
and a reinforced support on the part of 
his people. The Madison church with 
its university constituency would have 
afforded a remarkable field for the exer- 
cise of the type of ministry characteris- 
tic of Dr. Douglas, but the Akron field 
also confronts him with an imperative 
challenge, though of quite a different 
sort. 


Representative of European Churches 
Visits the United States 

Interchange of visits by representative 
ministers in Europe and America is on 
the increase. This is the more important 
in view of the danger of misunderstand- 
ings and friction to which the war gave 
rise, and because of the very great need 
of American assistance in stabilizing the 
European situation. The most recent of 
these visitors is Dr. Adolph Keller of 
Zurich, Switzerland, the secretary of the 
Swiss Protestant Federation and also 
the organizer and secretary of the Cen- 
tral Bureau for Protestant Relief in 
Europe. He is the pastor of the historic 
old St. Peter’s Church in Zurich, and the 
author of “Dynamic Christianity.” Dr. 
Keller arrived in New York the last of 
April and expects to remain in the 
United States until July, visiting a num- 
ber of the assemblies and conventions to 
be held during this period. He is also 
interested in forming contacts with col- 
leges, universities and other groups in- 
terested in international relations. His 
interpretation of present conditions in 
Europe, economical, industrial, educa- 
tional and religious, ought to prove of 
great value. He can be reached through 
the offices of the Federal Council of 
Churches either in New York or Chi- 


cago. 


Activities of a Progressive 
Michigan Church 

The Fountain Street Baptist Church, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has published 
a series of five sermons by the Pastor, 
Alfred W. Wishart, D.D., on the gen- 
eral theme of “Evolution and Religion,” 
dealing with liberal and orthodox views 
of science, religion and the Bible. The 
subjects are “Science and Religion,” 
“Evolution and the Bible,” “Man in the 
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Light of Evolution,” “Jesus and Evolu- 
tion,” “Evolution and the Ideals of 
Jesus.” A new church and church house 
to cost about $700,000 (not including an 
organ of $50,000 which is the gift of 
three men) and with a seating capacity 
of 1,700 is now about one-half com- 
pleted. It is expected the new edifice 
will be dedicated sometime in Novem- 
ber and architecturally will be one of the 
finest churches in the country. 


Finds Commercialism Behind 
Protest Against “Blue Laws” 

The talk about “blue laws” which is 
echoed in the secular press comes large- 
ly from the theatrical managers of the 
country and the owners of motion pic- 
ture theatres. A most sensible utterance 
may be found in the May issue of the 
Chicago Church Federation Bulletin. 
Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston, the retir- 
ing president of the organization, in an 
editorial says: “This suggests the reas- 
onable way to use the day. If the six 
days do not allow an opportunity to get 
out into God’s fresh air, part of the sev- 
enth day should be spent in recreation 
involving the out-of-doors. Various 
kinds of wholesome play may find place 
in such a program. Manifestly also if 
the six days are so crowded that no time 
is available for intellectual improvement, 
a part of the seventh day should be given 
to wholesome reading, to music or art. 
Above all, insomuch as moral and spirit- 
ual values must be placed highest in the 
scale of needs, part of the day should be 
set apart for moral and spiritual rein- 
vigoration. Jesus, as his custom was, 
attended the synagogue. He performed 
deeds of kindness and acts of mercy on 
that day. He journeyed and accepted in- 
vitations to dinner. Where then should 
the restriction be drawn? Clearly at the 
line where unnecessary acts for selfish 
gain are performed. The vicious feature 
of modern neglect of the rest day is the 
deliberate purpose to commercialize it. 
Moreover it is pitifully absurd for peo- 
ple to call certain great instances of com- 
mercializing the day ‘sports,’ when 
everyone knows that if no money were 
charged, the enterprise would cease in- 
stantly. The Actors’ Guild of New Yerk 
City has been pleading for a rest day in 
seven. Their task is a most exacting and 
exhausting one; but the demand is insist- 
ent that they shall persist though it 


most 
p m. 
means suicide. Let it be noted carefully _ 
that the peaple who are ever demanding Yet | 
‘liberal ideas’ about Sunday are the peo rest 
ple who are making money by the pres- back 
ent day prevailing programs.” right 
Bross Lectures - 
at Lake Forest . 
Lake Forest University has a fund set | imag 
apart for the maintenance of the Bross | conw 
lectureship. On this foundation a num- 
ber of eminent men have spoken and | Form 
their lectures have been given to the | With 


world in books. This year the lecturer Dr 


was Rev. M. Bross Thomas, D.D., pro- Willi 
fessor emeritus of biblical literature of turne 
Lake Forest college. His general theme dors 
was “The Biblical Idea of God,” and his and § 
lectures were entitled, “The Biblical tory 
Idea in the Primitive and Patriarchal Amo 
Periods,” “The Biblical Idea at the Time ‘Char 


of the Exodus and Mosaic Legislation,” of 
“The Biblical Idea During the Times of 
the Judges, Kings and Prophets,” “The 
Biblical Idea in the Psalms, Job and Ec J D™ 


clesiastes,” “The Biblical Idea in the 
Teaching of Christ and the Apostles.” Dr 
Chu: 
Ministers Will Gather Ame 
at Union Seminary cepte 
Among the many opportunities for taria 
summer study for the ministers is that as 
at Union Theological Seminary. A con- Gor 
ference for ministers and religious work- and 
ers is announced for July 9-20. The fol wy 
no 


lowing lecturers have been _ secured: 
Prof. Henry J. Cadbury of the Harvard 
School of Theology; Prof. William Mor- 
gan of Queen’s Theological College; 
Prof. Lucius Chapin Porter, dean of stu- 
dents of Peking University and profes 
sor of Chinese language and literature 
of Columbia University; Prof. Harry F. 
Ward of Union; Dr. Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin; and President Arthur Cushman Me- 
Giffert. 


Find Disciples Cold 
and Unresponsive 

An unknown writer in the Universalist 
Leader reporting the Disciples congress 
under the pseudonym of “Bleacherite,” 
charges the Disciples group with being 
cold. The hospitality of Disciples has 
been held up as a cardinal virtue in days 
gone by. They are shocked, therefore, 
to find this unknown Universalist saying 
this of the assembly at Indianapolis: “ 
was at this congress two whole days, al 
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most continuously from 8:9 a. m. to 10 
pm. During that time just one person 
spoke to me. That was a minister whom 
I had known quite well some years ago. 
Yet I think I looked very much like the 
rest of the crowd. I did not sit away 
back in the ‘overflow’ seats, but went 
right down to the front, where I could 
see and hear and get notes. I gave 
every opportunity for at least a word and 
a handshake. But nary ome. I can’t 
imagine that happening in a Universalist 
convention. Can you?” 


Former Pastor Returns 
With Series of Lectures 


Dr. R. H. Crossfield, now president of 
William Woods college, recently re- 
turned to the scene of ‘his youthful la- 
bors m the ministry at Owensboro, Ky., 
and gave a series of lectures on the his- 
tory and ideals of the Disciples of Christ. 
Among his themes were “The Magna 
Charta of the Restoration,” “The Life 
of Alexander Campbell,” and “The 
World Task of the Disciples.” 


Dr. Minot Simons 
Accepts Pastorate 

Dr. Miaot Simmons, a secretary of the 
Church Extension department of the 
American Unitarian Association has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of All Sonl’s Uni- 
tarian charch of New York. In his open- 
ing sermon ‘on a recent Sunday he said: 
“God has endless things in store for us, 
and among these joys is the fact that 
without ws ‘those who went before can- 
not be made perfect.” 


Women of South 
Condemm ‘Lynching 

At its annual meeting in Mobile, Ala., 
April 4-11, ‘the delegates of the Woman’s 
Missionary Council of the M. E. Church, 
South, representing about 250,000 of the 
South's most influential women, expressed 
in most vigorous terms their condemna- 
tion of lynching, and adopted plans for 
active efforts to abolish it. The plans 
adopted for action by their own num- 
‘bers throughout their connection provide 
for a study of lynching by each local 
society of the Council, for efforts to se- 
cure in each state such legislation as may 
‘be needed, for vigilance to prevent mob 
violence, for active co-operation with of- 
ficidls in bringing the members of mobs 
‘to justice, and “for a sustained effort 
to develop in each community a spirit 
of goodwill that will make such crimes 
impossible.” In pursuance of these ends 
the ‘Council and its constituent societies 
will “seek the co-operation of all other 
religious and civic groups.” 


‘Sthool of Religion 
Acquires a New Property 

The Berkeley School of Religion, lead- 
ing ‘theological seminary on the Pacific 
coast, has sold its property to the Uni- 
versity of California which greatly 
feeds room for expansion. A new site 
has been secured on a hilltop near-by, of 








‘Finis S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist 8t. 
‘Kindly notify about removals to New York 
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four and a half acres. It is claimed that 
the institution has the most command- 
ing location of any in America on thig 
new site. The Golden Gate is in clear 
view, also San Francisco. The first unit 
of the group of buildings to be trected 
upon this site will be the Holbrook 
Memorial Library, the gift of Charles 
Holbrook, which will cost $100,000. The 
building will be of a chaste Gothic, 
probably faced with Indiana limestone. 
It will have a commodious and attractive 
reading room about eighty feet in length, 
offices for administration, and stackroom 
for about 40,000 volumes, to be increased 
as required. It is planned to have the 
buildings form the sides of two quad- 
tangles, with an administration building, 
classrooms, dormitories, a dining hall, 
social rooms, and a fitting and beautiful 
chapel. The whole will be somewhat af- 
ter the plan of an Oxford college, but 
in keeping with an environment so much 
richer in color and expansiveness. 


Trained Social Worker To Make Report 
of Year’s Stay in Russia 

Rev. Karl Borders, superintendent of 
Disciples’ work among immigrants in 
Chicago, has just returned from a year's 
work and study in Russia, where he has 
held a high and responsible position ‘n 
the Quaker administration of relief. He 
will speak on Russian conditions at 
Memorial Church, Oakwood Boulevard 
near Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, 
on Sunday afternoon, May 20, at 3:30 
o'clock. Mr. Borders had exceptional 
opportunities to look into the crater of 
that vast volcano of economic, political 
and religious unrest. His interpretation 
of what he saw will have peculiar au- 
thority and interest. The Christian Cen- 
tury will shortly publish an article from 
his pen. 


Church People Differ 
On Communist Trial 

The trial of the communists in Michi- 
gan recently has aroused considerable dif- 
ference of opinion among church people. 
This is reflected in the act of two Metho- 
dist ministers of Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph in sending out a criticism of Rev. 
Harry F. Ward, secretary of the Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service. Prof. 
Ward is also secretary of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, an organization 
which espouses no economic doctrine, 
but which fights the battles of free speech 
everywhere in the United States. As sec- 
retary of the latter organization he sent 
literature into Michigan whch expresses 
opposition to the anti-syndicalism law of 
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‘Mat state. All who have read after 
Prof. Ward know that he is no com- 
munist, though on the issue of free 
speech he stood with the communists in 
the recent trial. 


Episcopal Church Has 
Mystery Play in Chancel 

At St. Andrew's Episcopal church, of 
Detroit, a mystery play was given on the 
evening of Easter, presenting the Eas- 
ter story. This play was given in the 
chancel of the church. The following is 
a description of the play: “After the 
story of the Crucifixion had been told 
(by the narrators), the play proper be- 
gan with the Pilate scene where Joseph 
of Arimathaea requested the body of the 
Crucified and then the chief priests de- 
manded the sealing and guarding of the 
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THE PILGRIM 
Essays on Religion. ($1.75). 

JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN 
A companion volume to “The Jesus of 
History.” ($1.90). 

THE JESUS OF HISTORY 
More than 100,000 copies of this Chris- 
tian classic bave been sold. ($1.50). 


NATURE AND PURPOSE OF A 
CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


An appeal to the practice of the his- 
toric church, ($1.00). 


The London Times says of Dr. Glover's 
work; “Few English writers on religious 
matters seem able to serve the unb 
yet thoughtful reader so well as Dr. 
Glover, and many will gratefully avail 
themselves of the assistance of a layman 
who shows that he knows how they think 
and feel about religion, and can interpret 
the meaning of Christianity in terms they 
can readily understand. 

(NOTE; Add 10 cents postage on each 
book ordered.) 
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tomb. The rest of the action took place 
in the ‘garden with the tomb wherein 
never yet had man lain,’ with the excep- 
tion of a stirring little scene depicting 
the meeting of the women who have 
‘seen and know,’ with the apostles, still 
sorrowing and unbelieving. The climax 
of the play was reached only in the last 
moment with the recognition by Mary 
Magdalene of ‘The Master.’ Following 
the best practice the names of partici- 
pants are not given, the idea being to 
avoid personal publicity.” 


Greek Mysteries in 
Christian Pageant 

The development of pageantry is pro- 
ducing some very ingenious combina- 
tions of ideas. At Transylvania Col- 
lege, of Lexington, Ky., recently a pag- 
eant was given which presented the 
Greek mystery religion. The culmina- 
tion of the pageant was the appearance 
of Paul on Mars’ Hill bringing the gos- 
pel message for which the Greeks had 
valiantly sought in their ritualistic cere- 
monies. Morrison chapel of this college 
has massive Greek pillars in front, and 
the pageant was given out of doors. 


Ministers Try to Shame Town 
Into Church Attendance 

At Park Ridge, Ill., a suburb of Chi- 
cago, summer church attendance lags. 
The Episcopal minister, Rev. Harry F. 
Smith, recently challenged the other min- 
isters of the town to publish their active 
membership and their church attendance 
in the local newspapers. Four churches 
responded and the percentages of attend- 
ance showed that the Episcopalians had 
a morning attendance equal to 25 per 
cent of the membership; Community 
church, 37 per cent; Methodist church 
43 per cent; and the Engish Lutheran 
church, 60 per cent. One person in seven 
in Park Ridge was in church that morn- 
ing. The attendance records of the local 
Masonic lodge shows an annual average 
attendance equal to 15 per cent of the 
membership. The attendance at baseball 
games is said to be one hundred per cent. 


Well Known Evanston 
Church Plans Expansion 


First Congregational church of Evan- 
ston is one of the leading churches of 
that denomination in Illinois. It has 
been known for the uniqueness of its 
methods. The present pastor, Rev. Hugh 
Elmer Brown, who went to Yale as a 
Disciple, and later entered the Congre- 
gational ministry, is known for the epi- 
grammatic quality of his preaching. Un- 








SUMMER COTTAGE 
For Rent 
At Pentwater, Mich. 
From June | to July 30. 
Or for the Entire Season. 
Furnished complete. On Lake 
Michigan. Most delightful 
resort. Address 
C. C. Morrison 
706 East 50th Place 
Chicago 











der his ministry a dramatic league has 
been formed among the young people 
whch has operated very successfully. The 
high school club follows forum methods. 
The church now has plans for a new 
building which involve the wrecking of 
the old plant and an entire new structure 
on the stratetgic location of this church 
in the university city. This church is a 
home for a large group of Congregation- 
al students at Northwestern University. 


Fundamentalists Arrange 
Meeting for Atlantic City 

The Northern Baptist Convention 
meets this year at Atlantic City, May 
23-29. The Fundamentalists will hold a 
meeting just preceding the convention 
on May 22. This group is now named 
by Baptist wits the “Funnymentalists.” 
Meanwhile another group of Fundamen- 
talists made up of people both north and 
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south, will be meeting at Kansas . 
The Kansas City group of Fundamental. 
ists is said to be more conservative than 
the group which will assemble at Atlas. 
tic City. The Baptist Young People’s 
Union will meet at Boston beginning 
June 0. 


“Distinctive” Baptist 
Principles in the South 

The religious press of the south is 
waxing merry over a new set of “distine- 
tive” Baptist principles which has been 
prepared by Rev. W. W. Landrum, 
D. D., of the Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Convention. The tract 
bears the title, “If you are a Chris 
tian, why not a Baptist?” Like all state- 
ments of denominational peculiarities, it 
fails to be peculiar. The six reasons are 
as follows: “Baptists offer me the broad- 
est possible Christian fellowship without 


Presbyterians Scan Annual Report 


HE General Assembly of the Pres- 

byterian church in the U. S. A. is 
about to convene at Indianapolis. Early 
in the sessions annual reports are pre- 
sented by many departments of church 
activity. These form grist for the com- 
mittees and are often the basis of the 
new policies that occasion the discus- 
sions of the assembly. 

Prominent among the reports is that 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath School Work present- 
ed by Dr. H. M. Robinson. He says 
with regard to the work of his depart- 
ment: “The situation is good and bad. 
It is hopeful and hopeless. The Sunday 
school enrolment is increasing. There 
was a 53,000 gain last year. Very slow- 
ly the educational standards of the Sun- 
day school are rising. They are rising 
not only as the result of internal pres- 
sure of the Sunday school work as such, 
but also because of growing pressure of 
the new agencies which provide an ad- 
ditional measure of Christian education 
for the children and youth. There is 
nothing in the life of the church more 
significant than these agencies.” “Presby- 
terian vacation Bible schools show a 
growth of 2025 per cent in six years. In 
the summer of 1922, 1054 such schools, 
with an enrolment of 121,182, were re- 
ported to our office. Communities in 
which Presbyterian churches, either by 
themselves or in cooperation with other 
denominations, are conducting week-day 
church schools, show an increase of 2000 
per cent in four years. There are now 
more than 300 such communities. The 
three-hour-a-week church school, on a 
balanced and correlated program of wor- 
ship, instruction, and expression, for 
children from six to fourteen, first 
launched in the Oak Lane Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, in January, 1922, 
shows an increase of at least 2200 per 
cent in fourteen months.” More than 
122,000 children, living in communities 
otherwise totally destitute of Christian 
privileges, are now enrolled in 3120 mis- 
sions Sunday schools, under the care of 
the Sunday school missionaries. 


The Board of Ministerial Relief and 
Sustentation proposes to inaugurate a 
large endowment fund to care for its 
rapidly increasing obligations to old 
ministers. Claiming to have inaugurated 
the pension system in America Protest- 
antism, this board confesses that it has 
been outstripped in the matter of em 
dowments by several American denomi- 
nations. The need for the coming year 
is $1,357,500, and this vast income cap 
only be provided through the aid of ex 
tensive endowment funds. The nature 
of the need is thus summarized in the 
board reports: “The banner year so far 
as current contributions are concerned 
was 192]. In that year the Board of 
Ministerial Relief and Sustentation te 
ceived $464,000.00. In that year there 
were on the honor roll—men entitled to 
the maximum amount which the board is 
able to allow—342 names. If each of 
those men had received $1,000 there 
would only have been $122,000.00 left to 
supply pensions for the 357 ministers 
who could not qualify for the honor 
roll, and the 974 widows, and the 150 
orphans and commissioned lay missio- 
aries, who were also on our rolls. As 4 
matter of fact in that year those 974 
widows received on an average only 
$214.00! But what would they have re 
ceived had the board’s only source of 
income been the current benevolent con- 
tributions of the church! Last year those 
same thousand widows received af 
average pension of only $222.00. And 
this situation must continue just so long 
as the present method of providing pet 
sion funds exists.” 

In the board reports mention is made 
of a very significant institution at Ab 
buquerque, N. Mex., where ministers in 
the incipient stages of tuberculosis, aft 
given treatment until they are cw 
Many men are now in the active minis- 
try who have undergone this treatment. 
The board maintains homes at Newtot 
N. J., Newburgh, Ind. and Ballstos 
Spa, N. Y. Here the old people of the 
manse end their days in peace and quiet 
ness without economic worry. 
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WHERE CURRENT RELIGION FAILS 


In a recent address delivered in Chicago by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, of Bos- 


ton, the speaker said: 


“I hear a great deal about the indifference of young people to religion in these days, 
and | suspect that it is true, but I know that it is perfectly natural. 


made too soft and childish to interest active, 


more interested in the commandments 
latter are more commonly heard in churches. 


“thou shalt” 


than 


Religion has been 
adventure-loving young Americans. 
They don't like a religion of resignation hedged about with negations; 

“thou shalt not” 
Goodness to them is not keeping out 


they are 
and the 


of things; it's getting into things and transforming them, and they can't interest them- 
selves in a doctrine of submission, passivity, and docility.” 


The particular purpose of this advertisement is to call attention to a book 
just from the press that, if read by ten thousand ministers and influential 
laymen, will turn the tide of thinking toward a more strenuous and difficult 
kind of religion — the only kind that can save our civilization from its pre- 
The new book is from the virile pen of Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
editor of the Hibbert Journal, and it is entitled: 


vailing ‘‘softness.’ 


“Religious Perplexities”’ 


The Chicago Post thinks so highly of this little book that it recently gave nearly a column 
We quote from the book: 


The path we have to 


of its editorial space to a discussion of its values. 


“Whoever sets out to follow Christ will have to follow him along way and into some dark places. 
It runs all the time on the edge of a precipitous mystery, sometimes taking you up to the sunlit 
heights and the Mount of Transfiguration, and sometimes taking you down into the fires of suffering and into the shadows 
of death. Following Christ means that when you find these dizzy things before you, these dark things in your path, you 
Are you loyal to the leader 


follow is a narrow one. 


go through them and not round them. Have you a good head? 
in front? Easy enough while the road runs by the shining shores of 
the Lake of Galilee, but not so easy when it turns into the Garden of 
Gethsemane and becomes the Via Dolorosa.” 


“We make a mistake when we look to religion to relieve us of the 
perplexities and difficulties of life. whether intellectual or moral. In a 
sense we should look for the oppesite. Religion will bring our per- 
plexities to a focus; will concentrate them on a point; will show us in 
one clear and burning vision the depth of the mystery that confronts 
us in life. But in raising our difficulties to a higher level it will raise 
our nature to a higher level still, by liberating faith, courage and love, 
qualities that spring from a single root. In revealing the world as a 
world fit for heroes to live in, that is, a difficult world, it will arouse 
also the heroic spirit in ourselves, which is fit to live under those con- 
ditions. It will give us a part to play im life which puts our souls on 
their mettle at many points, but it will give also the spiritual power 
which stands the strain and even rejoices in it. It will show the cross 
we have to bear; but it will also show the Christ who bears it, and will 
awaken the Christ, as a victorious principle, within us all. Pain and 
suffering it will not remove; but it will quicken a divine substance 
within us, which is more than conqueror over these things. And, 
lastly, when courage, faith and love have won the victory at the 
supreme point of their trial, and so established themselves as the ruling 
powers, it will turn these qualities back upon life as a whole, will inter- 
penetrate everything with their energy, and transfigure everything with 
their radiance, and raise everything to their level, and so fill the world 
with music and beauty and joy.” 


Price of the book $1.00, plus 8 cents postage. 
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508 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


Perplexities,” 
able July 1, 


Send me also: 


Have you a stout heart? 
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The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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the surrender of my personal convic- 
tions.” “The denomination offers me the 
simplest and sanest creed or statement of 
belief. The Baptist creed is the new 
testament.” “The Baptists furnish me 
the most living and practical test of my 
absolute loyalty to Jesus Christ. Obedi- 
ence is the test.” “Baptists invite me to 
enjoy liberty, equality and fraternity in 
the local church.” “Baptists offer me par- 
ticipation with them in fostering the most 
enlightened patriotism.” “Baptists have a 
cosmopolitan conscience.” One religious 
Paper waxes humorous enough to say: 
“If there are no better reasons than these 
for being a Baptist, why not remain a 
Christian?” 


Disciples Small College 
Receives Large Legacy 

One of the smallest of the Disciples 
colleges has recently come into three- 
fourths of a million dollars through the 
legacy of R. H. Stockton, a St. Louis 
layman. Mr. Stockton is said to have 
left the most generous will ever executed 
by a Disciples layman. His estate is 
valued at slightly over two million dol- 
lars, and only $150,000 will go to his 
family. The remainder is devoted to re- 
ligious work. Two-fifths of the money 
left for religious purposes goes to Cul- 
ver-Stockton college, one-fifth to the St. 
Louis Orphans’ Home, a Disciples in- 
stitution, one-fifth to the Disciples’ 
church building society and one-fifth for 
ministerial relief. The little college on 
the Mississippi river is now the second 
Disciples college in the matter of endow- 
ment. Mr. Stockton made his money in 
the manufacture of stoves. He lost his 
wife twenty years ago, and had no chil- 
dren. 


World Fundamentalist 
Meeting in Fort Worth 

The fifth “World Conference on Chris- 
tian Fundamentals” was held the first 
week in May at Ft. Worth, Tex. At this 
meeting Rev. W. E. Hawkins, Jr., a 
Methodist evangelist, named a consider- 
able number of Methodist teachers whom 
he considered to be heretics. As the 
meeting proceeded it grew ever more 
hectic on the subject of evolution and 
higher criticism. Dr. T. T. Martin, a 
Baptist evangelist of Blue Mountain, 
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Miss., condemned “the educational sys- 
tems of any state that will permit a sys- 
tem of instruction intended to rob a 
child of its belief in the almighty God 
and the infallibility of his written word.” 
This speaker declared: “The Germans 
who slaughtered babies, poisoned wells 
and perpetrated acts of brutality on in- 
nocent women and babies were angels 
compared to those who today would 
spread the doctrine of Darwinism im the 
schools.” 


Indianapolis Methodist Ministers 
Protest Heresy 

A recent article in the Methodist Re- 
view by Dr. Edwin Lewis of Drew 
Theological Seminary on “The Problem 
of the Person of Christ,” provoked a 
heated discussion for two hours in a 
recent session of the Methodist ministers 
of Indianapolis. After two hours’ de- 
bate on the proper method to procede, 
it was voted to send a protest to the 
editor of the Methodist Review and also 
to protest the appointment of Dr. Lewis 
as a lecturer at summer schools of under- 
graduate theological students. Dr. Lewis’ 
appointment to lecture at the De Pauw 
summer school has already been can- 
celed. 


How Modern Influences Affect 
Religion in Greece 

The war has broken up the crust of 
things in many countries and nowhere 
more than in the Balkan region. In 








Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
“There is nothing superior to it.”—Expositor. 
“An invaluable tool."—The Sunday School 
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“A great nate Simple and speedy.”—Prof. 
Amos R. Wells. 

“To be commended without reserve.”—The 
Continent. 


Send for circulars. 
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Greece the liberal movement has takes 
on new strength. The newly appoint- 
ed metropolitan of Athens has been doing 
some talking lately that seems rather 
bold for one whose position is subject 
to the whims of the politicians. He 
said: “For the restoration of the church, 
the reorganization of its administration 
is not sufficient. It is mecessary primar. 
ily that the clergy have purity and 
strength of character, zeal, and holy en- 
thusiasm, as well as enlightened relig- 
ious consciousness. The activity of the 
church must be modernized with the 
life of the community ... because mod- 
ern life present, many vital and serious 
probiems which the church cannot ig- 
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By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 


Editor The British Weekly. 


Fifty-two Short Sermons 
for Home Reading 


Strikingly suggestive to sermen-mak- 
ers. May also be w as a companion 
volume to “A Book of Family Wor- 
ship” in connection with home devo- 
tions. ($1.75, plus 12 cents postage). 


A Book of Family Worship 


Over 365 pages; on each page an ex- 
tended Scripture selection, with a 
prayer also, by one of the masters of 
devotional expression. Prayers are by 
such men as Jowett, Stalker, Adeney, | 
Selbie, Denney, and R. J. Camp 

An exceedingly valuable ee Ad 





laymen as well as ministers. 

plus 12 cents postage). 
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THE INFINITE ARTIST 
And Other Sermons ($1.25) 
SERMONS FOR DAYS WE OBSERVE 
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nore but must reguiate on the basis of 
Christian principles into the life of the 
community. The name of the new metro- 
politan is Chrysostom Papadopoulos. His 
connections with ecclesiastical circels 
throughout the world are numerous, be- 
ing president of the committee of the 
union of churches, deaiing with the 
union of the Greek and Anglican 
churches; also a member of the continua- 
tion committee of the world conference 
of faith and order; president of the local 
national council of the wor'd alliance 
for promoting international friendship 
through the churches, and a founder of 
the Athens Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 


Indian Chieftain 
Becomes a Christian 

Chief Two-Guns-Whitecalf, tne Black- 
feet Indian, whose profile is on the 
Buffalo United States mint nickel, recent- 
ly embraced Christianity and united with 
the Methodist Episcopal church at 
Browning, Mont., according to an an- 
nouncement made recent.y by Dr. E. E. 
Higley, Chicago, who has just returned 
to the Methodist headquarters after an 
extensive trip through the Indian reser- 
vation. Dr. Higley is superintendent 
of the Indian work of the board of home 
missions and church extension and the 
woman’s home missionary society of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. “The chief 
chose Easter Sunday on which to seal 
his allegiance to Christianity and the 
Methodist church and to break away 
from paganism,” said Dr. Higley. 


United Presbyterian Denomination 
on “Fifty-fifty” Basis 

Many religious societies have taiked 
about an ideal of “fifty-fifty” in the rela- 
tion of local parish expense and missions. 
This goal has been reachetl by the 
United Presbyterian church this year. 
Of all the larger evangelical denomina- 
tions in America, this one has the best 
record in the matter of missionary giv- 
ing. A very intensive work has been 
done in Egypt, most of the money of 
the denomination allocated to foreign 
missions going to this field. 


Methodist Editors Survey 
Situation of Religious Papers 

The editors of the various Methodist 
journals of the country met in Chi- 
cago in April to bring in their annual 
reports to the book committee. Dr. L. 
O. Hartman is in Europe, so that Zion’s 
Herald was not represénted, but the 
other editors were present. There are four 
independent or semi-independent papers 
in Methodism: Zion's Herald, Wash- 
ington Christian Advocate, Wisconsin 
Christian Advocate and Michigan Chris- 
tian Advocate. The latter two publica- 
tions and the Pittsburgh Advocate are 
the only weeklies in Methodism that do 
not have considerable deficits, according 
to the editor of the Michigan Christian 
Advocate. The circulation of most de- 
nominational papers has tended to fall 
off in recent years. This does not ap- 
ply, of course, to Sunday school papers 
or to young people’s weeklies. The only 
Methodist journal reporting ‘a large in- 


crease in subscription list at the meet- 
ing referred to above was the Epworth 
Herald, which is the organ of a spe- 
cial group with a monopoly of its field. 
The various “Advocates,” which are a 
large family, report that since the last 
general conference there has been a 
total increase in their subscription lists 
of 48,383. A considerable flurry was 
created by the appointment of a com- 
mission to consider the complete reor- 
ganization of the journalism. of the 
Methodists. Drs. Rice, Downey and 
Mr. Glenn Frank, editor of the Century 
Magazine, are members of that commis- 
sion. Among the plans to be considered 
is the consolidation of Methodist jour- 
nals into one strong central organ. This 
wi.l of course, be strongly resisted by 
the various sectional organs. 


Interdenominational Wooden 
Leg Helps Man 

As the world grows wiser and more 
tolerant, denominational distinctions 
seem more and more ridiculous. The 
Christian Advocate indulges in this bit of 
fun: “Dr. Grenfell, after amputating the 
leg of a Roman Catholic, wrote an ap- 
peal for a wooden leg to enable the man 
to move himself about. This was pub- 
lished in the ‘Congregationalist’ and read 
by a Baptist woman, whose husband, a 
Methodist, who had worn a wooden leg, 
had just died. So the Methodist leg 
given by a Baptist woman in answer to 
a Congregational appeal is now being 
used as a perfectly good interdenomina- 
tional understanding.” 


Finds a Minister’s 
Task Difficult 


The true minister can not please every- 
one. Dr. John McDowell, secretary of 
the Presbyterian board of home missions 
said recently: “Every minister today is 
face to face with two very definite de- 
mands. The first is that of the reaction- 
ary, who wants the minister to aim at 
nothing and hit it hard. The second is 
that of the radical, who wants the minis- 
ter to aim at everything, and hit nothing. 
The wise minister will refuse to follow 
either one of these demands. He will 
read again his commission as given by 
Christ and recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, and then go ahead with his work. 
The minister we need today is the minis- 
ter who is not afraid to reason nor 
ashamed to believe, the man who stands 
for both reason and faith, for science 
and religion.” 


Catholic Leaders Admit 
Failure in British Isles 

The idea that has been assiduously 
propagated in this country that Great 
Britain was going over to Catholicism 
is hardly borne out by the statements of 
reputable Catholic leaders in that coun- 
try. The Catholic Herald in its issuc 
of Oct. 17, 1922, declares: “One and 
one half million Catholics, if not more, 
have been lost to the faith in England in 
a century.” The Catholic Gazette states 
that less than one per cent of the people 
of Wales are Catholics. The Protestant 
Alliance Magazine has published the 
names of 300 Roman Catholic priests 
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who have joined the church of England 
Bishop Graham of the Archdiccese of 
St. Andrews and Edinburgh is even more 
pessimistic about the outlook in Scotland. 
He says: “The country is overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant. Out of a population of 
nearly 5,000,000 we number only a little 
over half a million; of these more than 
380,000 are within the Archdiocese of 
Glasgow and nimne-tenths of them are 
not Scotch. The educated and profession- 
al classes, the monied and employing 
classes, the ruling and governing classes, 
even business men and the best class of 
shopkeepers and tradesmen and work- 
men are practically all Protestant. To 
Catholics are generally left the poorest, 
least ‘respectable,’ and most unremuner- 
ative forms of employment.” 


Commercialization of Mother’s 
Day Being Resisted 

The observance of Mother's day in the 
churches has become well-nigh univer- 
sal. One of the first facts has been an 
increasing commercialization of the day. 
Flowers that sell in Chicago for five cents 
each are on sale in Chicago for twenty- 
five and even fifty cents each, though 
the supply is abundant. The Mother's 
day International Association of Phila- 
delphia has issued a bulletin urging the 
use of a Mother’s day button with a 
white carnation on it to meet the de- 
mands of the profiteers. Miss Anna 
Jarvis, of Philadelphia, founder of Moth- 
er’s day, has issued an appeal for funds 
to erect a national monument to our 
mothers. It is claimed by the leaders of 
the association that observance of the 
day has helped forward mothers’ pen- 
sions and several other worthy social 
causes. 








Purchase Your Vacation 


Fiction Now 
at greatly reduced prices. 


We have in hand a few copies of 
each of the following novels, the 
best of the fiction of the year. 
These have been on our shelves 
for several weeks and are very 
slightly shopworn.. Most of 
them are $2.00 novels, but we 
will dispose of these copies on 
hand at the very low price of 


$1.00 (Add 12 cts. postage) 


This Freedom. Hutchinson. 

Babbitt. Lewis. 

The Judge. Rebecca West. 

In - Days of Poor Richard. Bachel- 
er. 

A Minister of Grace. Widdemer. 

The Glimpses of the Moon. Wharton. 

The Altar Steps. Compton Macken- 
zie. 

The Mountain School Teacher. Post. 

Certain People of Importance. Kath- 
leen Norris. 


Robin. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Carnac’s Folly. Gilbert Parker. 
Four-Square. Richmond. 


Broken Barriers. Nicholson. 
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Price formerly $3.00; now only $2.00! 


The Church in 


America 


By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 

(Of Union Theological Seminary) 
Within the past year two great 
books on the church have been pub- 
lished, neither of which any alert : 
minister can afford to be without. : 
These are “The Reconstruction of 
Religion,” by Charles A. Ellwood, 
and “The Church in America,” by 


3 William Adams Brown. The latter 


is now published in a new edition 


: at $2.00. 


Send in your order without delay. (Add 
15 cents postage). 


The following chapters alone are 
worth much more than the price of 


the book: 
The Old Religion and the New Christian 


Environment. 
The Church and the New Social Order. 
The Church in the Community. 
The Churches Getting Together. 
The Church as a School of Religion. 
The Religion of the Average American. 


(There are seventeen chapters in all) 


ORDER FROM 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











Books by 
BISHOP CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 





A Valid Christianity for Today ($1.75) 
The Christian Ministry and Social Problems 
($1.00) 


The Prophetic Ministry for Today ($1.50) 
(Add 10 cents per book for postage) 





The Christian Century Press 
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Order a Complete Equipment for the Sunday-School Music 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A.M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday-School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 


One-Fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 


70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship. 
$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each. 
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Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 
Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hymanal for American Youth 
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I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to tell to Chil- 
dren and Young People. 


I]. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 


Ill. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price 20 cents each when twelve are ordered. Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c, postpaid. 
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A NEW PAGEANT FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 


By ANNIE RUSSEL MARBLE Price, 25 cents 
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